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The meeting of the National Academy in Washington 
this week brings together many men who have won en- 


| viable names for themselves tn their scientific specialties, 


and the informal gatherings of the Cosmos Club have fully 
as much general interest as the stated sessions of the 
Academy. The Cosmos Club, which has no peer in the 
world, is a scientific club, in the true sense of the latter 
word, and is an institution which the segregation of scl- 
entists in our national capital has made possible and 
practical. There are some six hundred professional 
men in Washington, connected with the various scien- 
tific enterprises of the government, and the gregarious 
tendency of man has its result in this instance in the 
Cosmos Club. In its parlors are to be seen the most 
eminent scientific men of our nation, for the Club is 
open-handed in its invitations to such men and open- 
hearted in its treatment of them; while the free inter- 
change of scientific thought which is fostered by its 
hospitality is probably of more real value in the advance- 
ment of science than acres of set scientific papers. It 
extends to the scientific societies of Washington, of 
which there are half a dozen or more, an Invitation to 
make free use of its house for their meetings, and the 
large parlor or hall has been the scene of many scientific 
announcements and much learned debate. Itis a little 
singular that, with its wealth of material, no such insti- 
tution exists in Boston. 





The past week saw another wild scene in the entry of 
settlers upon government landin Oklahoma. The racing, 
on horseback, on foot, by wagonand by railroad, into 
the territory was characterized by the same brutality and 
followed by the same suffering as on former occasions, 
and there has succeeded the same disappointment. This 
is the third time that this has occurred. At the first 
opening of land in this territory, about a year ago, it 
was bad enough. The second time it was inexcusable. 
That it should happen a third time is a national scandal. 
It is held that there 1s no way in which such a barbarous 


the laws as they now stand. 
cannot be changed too quickly. 


If this is true, the laws 
Itshould not be possible 


horde of savages on a raid. 





the qualifications for honorable private life. He is right ; 


interest and with satisfaction. 


acts, the principles which he states in this lecture. 


gained are part of the history of our day. 


forth in object lessons. 





is known as the Paddock Pare Food bill, and its assumed 





NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, May 4. 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
of Technology. 


No. 18 


é PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build- 
ing, Corner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, April 24, 
12:15 p.m.; Tbe Place of Natural Science in Education, by Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
April 38. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. No. 264 
Boylston street. Tuesday, April 26; Christopher, Columbus and 
Discoveries, by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 


| nal preparations. 


| the Chemical Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
|the duty of analyzing or having analyzed samples of 


‘food and drugs exposed for sale in any state or terri- 


| tory other than that in which they were manufactured, or 
jin a foreign country if they are in the original package. 
It makes a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
iprisonment, the introduction into one state or territory 


scramble and fight for possession can be prevented under 


to say thatin our civilized country the people cannot take 
possession of their ownin any other way than thatof a 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s description of the qua lifica- 
tions for holding public office is that they are the same as 


and the lecture in which he expounds this theory, which 
we print in another part of this paper, will be read with 
For three years, Mr. 
Roosevelt himself has held an office which is among the 
most important in the country, that of the head of the 
limited States Civil Service Commission. In this position 
he has sought to realize, so far as permitted by the 
limited scope of the law under which his Commission 
The 
difficulties which he has met, the rebuffs which he has 
received, and also the notable victories which he has 
His work 
forms a chapter in which the progress of good citizen- 
ship toward the perfection of good government is sct 


Everyone understands that it isa part of the duty of 
the government to protect the people against themselveg. 
But there is a bill, looking in this direction, now half- 
way through Congress, which should be condemned as 
harmful interference rather than helpfal protection. It 


purpose is to prevent the adulteration of food and medici- 
It entrusts to a changing body of 
Mass. Institute | experts or inexperts, to be known as the Food Section of 





from another of any food or drug adulterated or im- 
properly branded. The practical objection to this meas- 
ure is that it places large commercial interests at the 
mercy of official subordinates; and the theoretical ob- 
jection is that it transfers to the federal government a 
duty which should be performed, as it now isin many 
states, by the local governments. This is a case in which 
the people can protect themselves at home without call- 
ing onthe nation to help them. 

The Handel and Haydn Soclety is to be congratulated 
upon the success with which it has carried through this 
season of oratorio. This success has been not only that 
of public appreciation, shown in crowded houses, but of 
artistic merit. It is not too much to say that oratorio 
bas never before been given in Boston—and therefore in 
this country—with such excellence in every detail of the 
performance as by this Society in thie season. 





It is almost a quarter of a century ago—namely, in 
1868—that California had a considerable earthquake. 
Early last Tuesday morning it had another which claims 
aplace in history. It lasted 58 seconds, shook up the 
state quite generally, caused considerable damage and 
injured a number of persons, but wrought no wide- 
spread destruction and caused no loss of life. In fact, 
its interest is largely scientific rather than sensational; 
for by good fortune the line of greatest disturbance did 
not pass through San Francisco. Where the force of 
the shock was most directly felt, it was sufficient to 
wreck several towns. Oalifornia has been so long 
exempt from serious earthquakes that the lessen of 
earlier experiences has been forgotten or disregarded; 
but it is expected that this reminder will check the 
erection of lofty buildings which has} begun in San 
Francisco. 





An increased interest in the celebration of Arbor Day 
is noticeable this year. Undoubtedly this is due in large 
measure to the efforts of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, which took hold of the matter early in the 
season and urgedit upon the attention of the authorities. 
The Governor’s proclamation sets the importance of the 
day clearly before the people, the State Board of Educa- 
tion has taken action looking to its observance by appro- 
priate exercises in the schools, and a general disposition 
is manifested to give the day a distinctive character. 
There could not bea more desirable addition to the number 
of our holidays, of which,indeed, we have none too many. 
Forestry and arboriculture must play a considerable and 
important part in our civilization, and the direction of 
intelligent thought in this direction will have its rewards 
in the future as well as its advantages in the present. 





One can readily understand, by the experience of the 
past week, how ‘Amerlcan pork’ got the bad name in 
Germany and other European countries from which it is 
only just recovering. In West Rexbury there has been 
one death from trichirosis during the week, and a num- 
ber of other cases of the same infection. This curious 
and frequently fatal affection has its origin in diseased 
pork, and itis easy to see that if in the West Roxbury 
cases the food was imported there would arise a decided 
objection to all that came from the same source. The 
one effective precaution against infection is the thorough 
cooking of the meat, which destroys the vitality of the 
parasites. Americans have no taste for uncooked meats, 
hence the rarity of trichinosis here. In the West Rox- 
bury cases, as in those which recently occurred in the 
western part of the state, the sufferers are foreigners 
who preserve some of the tastes and habits of their 
nationality. 





There is no doubt that the observance of Easter, in 
outward and popular manifestations, at least, is growing 
in this community. The decoration and display in the 
shops appeared long before the day, as if to herald 
its coming in deflance of the ecclesiastical calendar 
which assigns mourning to Passion Week. The use of 
flowers in the churches and in the homes of the people 
is notably greater and more general year by year. Itis 
a& pleasant custom which may with advantage be grafted 
upon the manners of our people. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


Aprit 23. ‘At forty, one is either a fool or a | 


physician.” 
Apnrit 24. ‘All men would be masters of others, and 
no man is lord of himself.”—Goethe. 
Aprit 25. ‘Correspondence is the burden of our 
modern civilization.”—St. Mare Girardin. 
Aprit 26. ‘Be a sincere friend or a generous enemy.” 
—Machiavelli. 
Apri. 27. “Forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto the things which are before.” 
APRIL 28. 
“Man, ’tis enough for you to question why. 
Leave to your God to answer.” 
— Dante. 
APRIL 29. 
‘*Well, taunt me as you may, I'll worship still 
The blessed morrow, store-house of all good 
For wretched folks . . 
He were a heathen not to worship thee.’ 


. O, cheery, kind to-morrow! 


-Joanna Baillie. 


OUR PEOPLE AND OUR CITIES. 


In one.of the closing passages of Mr. Besant’s remark- 





| of certain bosses, who, by combining together, capture 
the machinery of the city government and administer it, 


| 


| because they think they have no share in the direction of 


able story, ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’, he makes a | 


prophecy which is already fulfilled. 

He says that as soon as the English workingman finds 
out that by his own ballot he can gwe himself a better 
home, better hospitals, better water, cleaner streets, 
more health, better light, and the rest, he will not be 
fooled into thinking that he is to decide his vote by 
questions-of European policy. He will not care for the 
balance of power in Europe nearly as much as he cares 
for health and comfort at home. 

The recent decisive election in the vote of the new 
London shows that Mr. Besant’s prophecy, like some 
others of his prophecies, has come to pass sooner than 
he could have expected. A population of six million 
people has given in its votes with reference to certain im- 
portaut measures of home administration. Our English 
friends do not know what Home Rule means, but they 


have here a very striking illustration of it right under 


their eyes. And if they really question what Scotland 
would do with Home Rule, or Wales, or Ireland when the 
time comes, they may look to see what the people of 
London have done with it. The people of London have 
not divided on the question whether they were Tories or 
Radicals. They have not formed their parties on the 
theoretical questions whether the Queen is the fountain 
of honor or whether the People is the fountain of honor. 
They divided themselves under the convenient names of 
Moderates and Progressives; and the Progressives, if we 
may use so carnal an expression, beat the Moderates out 
of their boots. After a fair canvass, with a good deal of 
first-rate stump-speaking, and with some good preaching, 
and all the elements which go to a live and genuine public 
opinion, the Progressive party carried eighty-three seats 
and the Moderates thirty-five seats for the County Coun- 
cil, which will virtually govern London for the next three 
years. 

It is very discreditable to the American press that so 
few items of intelligence on this matter dribbled through 
by telegraph. Here was an election vastly more impor- 
tant than most of the ‘side elections’ of which, we have 
the full accounts every morning. Yet (it was dismissed 
with a line or two by the men who are the arbiters in 
London who determine what we shall read in this 
country. But nine days makes up for their omission, and 
in the full letters and reports which are still coming in 
upon us from all directions we comprehend how great 
and satisfactory is the victory which has been won. Not 
that it is a matter of much importance to us whether a 
given street in London is paved with blocks of [wood or 
with blocks of stone; but itisa matter of importance to 
know that, in the largest city of the world, its people 
have highly determined to take the government of it into 
their own hands, and that they have succeeded in doing 
so. 

This is the more interesting because, since London 
was London, it might be said that it has not been gov- 
e rned with any system atall. The success of adminis- 
traticn has been due to the solid good sense of the Eng- 
lish people, and to that Divine Providence which watches 
over idiots and drunkards; but it has not been due to any 
systematic effort on the part of anybody to lay downa 
constitution or plan of government which could be 
relied upon in its details. Within five-and-twenty years, 
the mosaic of different administrations which were 
grouped together in the geographical space in the county 
of Middlesex which has been called ‘Greater London’ 


| well or ill, as may happen, according as these bosses 


la combination. In the London case, what is properly to 


| ford Brooke’s power and privilege, there is not a man 
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derstand it were possible. If anybody inside those lines 
understood it, he found it quite out of the question to 
explain it to a stranger. 

The manifest lesson of the great London victory to 
the American cities isalready taught, and will be taught, 
| by our press to us, the people who are interested. Here 
| is indeed what we may calla great object lesson in what 
| men of intelligence may do in rousing the People to an 
understanding of its duties and of the way to them. 
| As it stands, a certain small minority of the population, 
who want places as pavers, or messengers in the City 
Hall, or perhaps as policemen or firemen, permit them- 
selves, in every large city, to be led under the captaincy 





determine. More probably than not, these bosses make 
a close alliance with the handfal of wholesale dealers 
who control the trade in liquor in every city, and the 
coéperation of the bar-rooms and the persons who expect 
wages and salaries from the city is enough to give what 
is called ‘the machine’ into their hands. The London 
victory shows thatit is quite possible to overthrow such 


be called ‘the ring’ had the Marquis of Westminister and 
such people to pay the bills. But for all that, the People 
was well enough instructed in its own affair to engage 
itself in its own business. 

And this is not only a lesson of administration for 
American cities; it is a lesson of encouragement for 
intelligent men and women in those cities who grumble 


affairs. When Mr. Stopford Brooke preached a sermon 
in his church on some subject of education or bealth 
which related tothis issue, he was carrying out_a great 
reform quite as truly, even if it were not as directly, as 
if he had sat up all night in a stormy meeting of a com- 
mon council. Aud though every man had not Mr. Stop- 


ora woman in London who has not a chance, in talk 
over a counter or with a neighbor in a street-car, to 
exercise a legitimate share in the public sentiment which 
leads to such a victory. 

It may be true in our modern system, in which na- 
tions are so large and so few, that one individual's voice 
seems lost in the direction of large international affairs. 
It may be necessary to leave such affairs to the intelli- 
gence of Mr. Blaine, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cleveland, or 
any other man to whom we haye committed them. 
This is always necessary when we employ competent 
servants to attend to our distant business. But at home, in 
the streets in which we walk, in the cars in which we ride, 
with the water which we drink, with the light by which 
we read, we can ourselves keep the supervision of our 
own affair. And we can ourselves, if we choose, give 
our Own personal instructions to those who administer 
that affair. 

I have often myself, when in the company of pessi- 
mists, noted the ease with which you can make the 
American grumbler of the overtrained sort assent to 
either one of two opposite propositions. As he sits over 
his sweetmeats and his wine, wishing he lived in Paris 
and cursing the administration at home, you can, with a 
little skill, make him say that democratic, government is 
utterly inapplicable to cities ;—that you must have a Pre- 
fect of Paris, you know, or you must have an Emperor of 
Germany, you know, if vou mean to have your streets as 
well swept as Unter den Linden or the Avenue of the 
Opera. And at the next party at which you meet him, if 
you choose, you may try him on the other tack, and you 
may make him say, ‘‘Afterall, what you mean by demo- 
cratic government is simply inapplicable to any but places 
of small territory. It succeeded to Attica, it succeeded 
in Rome, it succeeded in the Italian states, but it never 
was meant for the government of a nation.” The truth 
is that this fool never knew the luxury of a conviction, 
never had an opinion, and can be made to say pretty 


| was so crazily incoherent that no person outside those 
magic lines pretended to understand it, if'indeed to un- 


their own interest in their own welfare, we may 
see men of such ability and character in the service of 
our large cities again. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 





A MISTAKEN CRITICISM. 


Some of the people who write letters to the papers, 
and some of the editors themselves, have taken far too 
seriously a fanciful objection to the instruction in bank- 
ing and financial methods given in the English Hig 
School in this city. Where and how{this objection 
originated does not clearly appear; but there is no doubt 
that it was inspired by a mistaken notion and based upon 
an entire absence of knowledge of the methods and tly 
scope of the instruction given in the Commercial Depart 
ment of the High School. 

When it is gravely declared in jthe press tbat ‘‘our 
public schools are training the youth to gamble,” and 
that ‘‘the new department is a sad prostitution of th 
public school system of this city,” it is proper—however 
foolish such charges may appear—to meet them as 
seriously as they are made, in order that such an imputa- 
tion upon the moral influence of one of the most impor- 
tant of our public schools may not gain curreacy uncon 
tradicted. 

The complaint which has been imade is that in the 
Commercial Department the pupils are furaished with 
the appliances of banking and stock-broking and taught 
their use and the methods employed in actual business 
transactions. It is held that this constitutes an object 
lesson in stock-gambling 

Now, if the dealing in stocks and bonds and th 
discounting of commercial paper were in itself immora 
or if it were an occupation to be followed only ia conne 
tion with immoral purposes—if, in short, all financial! 
operations were ‘gambling’—this objection would hold 
good. Such things ought not to be taught in our public 
schools. But so long as commerce is something more 
than barter, and investment is something more than the 
hiding of coins in “an old stocking under the bed or in 
the chimney, there is a legitimate and necessary use for 
bankers and stock-brokers; and the instruction of youth 
in this business is a proper part of a commercial educa- 
tion. 

The only criticism which can hold in this matter is 
that which shall alleze that a vicious direction is given 
the instruction; that the boys are taught to ganble, not 
to doja legitimate business. This is as muchas tv say 
that in teaching book-keeping the pupils are instructed 
in the methods of falsifying accounts and of concealing 
peculations, to the end that they may become qualified 
expert embezzlers. Or that, in the chemical laboratory 
they are shown the reaction of certain acids with 
glycerine, cotton or mercury in order prepare to them 
for a career as dynamiters. 

It depends, therefore, upon the tendency of the in - 
struction which is given, whether it is good or bad: that 
is to say, whether the boys in the English High Schoo! 
are taught to be rascals or to be honest men. This miy 
seem an absurd question to raise, but I have thought it 
of enough importance to inquire whether there is any 
need of asking it. And I find jthat the department has 
been visited by many persons of sterling character, keen 
intelligence and large experience in the education of 
youth; and without exception these persons say that 
they have seen much to commend in the departmeat and 
little or nothing to criticise—certainly nothing that 
savors of stock-gambling. 

The instructor in this department, I learn, has very 
properly taught the nature and uses of stocks and bond 
and the right ways and means of dealing with then 
He has animadverted upon the wrong ways and moans. 
has repeatedly cautioned his pupils against them, and in 
the mimic transactions in which he has, in the line of 
object teaching, allowed his pupils to engage he has beonu 
on the alert to check anything that looks like stock-gamb- 
ling. He has, indeed, so arranged and he so conducts his 
exercises that it is easy for him to frustrate any attempt 





much what anybody chooses, if it only chime in with the 


particular selfish streak which darkens his life for that) 

particular hour. 
Another truth as well worth knowing is that the 

admirable administration of Berlin is due to the personal | 


at stock.gambling. Thus far, he informs me, no attempts 


| have been made. 


Such are the facts respecting the subject of stocks 
and bondsas taught in the English High School—facts 
which prove that the subject has been taught precisely as 
it ought to be taught; and from these facts, tricked out 


interest which the best citizens of Berlin are compelled | as it would appear, in the rhetorical finery of some well- 


to take in the administration. And, in general, where- 
ever people of wealth, education and character have 
chpsen to administer the affairs of the city in which they | 
live, those people have succeeded. If they abstained | 
from such a duty it is probably because the classes be- 
neath them did it on the whole tolerably well. The class | 
of men to which Josiah Quincy, Theodore Lyman and 
Martin Brimmer belonged, left the government of the | 
city of Boston when it eeased to be an interesting experi- 
ment, and permitted it to fall into the hands of not in-, 
competent persons of poorer education and lower 


| 
| 


social rank. They did this with their eyes open; they do | 


it with their eyes open now. But just sosoon as the 
duty of the administration of a city becomes important 
enough to engage such men, if the people who live in | 


cities will care enough for_their, own affairs to assert | 


| meaning though highly imaginative writer, the charge of 


stock-gambling has been manufactured. The facts in 
their simplicity and truth could easily have been learned 
by any choosing to visit the schoo! and examine for 
themselves. 

The Commercial Department of the school is open to 
public inspection. Both the Principal of the school and 
and the head of the department court inspection into the 
workings of the department from all intelligent and fair- 
minded persons. The more of such persons who visit the 
department, the better for it; since in that way the merits 
of the department as a source of useful knowledge anda 
means of sound business training come to be more widely 
known and appreciated and the misrepresentations tn re- 
gard to it more clearly seen for what they are ! 

FREDERICK E. GoopRICH. 


APRIL 23, 1892 
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EDW 
HOW HIS FRIENDS CELEBRATED HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTH- | 
DAY. 


ARD EVERETT HALE. 


—_— 


| 





On April 3, 


generations have looked upon as the limit of man’s 
strength and vigor. But we of to-day have seen tire 
strength and prime of life at seventy years full of honor, | 
crowned with the love of the people—a true vision of the 
immortal life which comes tous in the writings and | 
teachings of this great leader. 

lle isa man of the people. He appeals to no class. 
He speaks to the people and, as in olden times, ‘*'The com- 
mon people hear him gladly.” The highest advantages 
of education have been his; he has used them to educate 


| 


the people. The highest class of society is his by right; 
he has used this right to unite rich and poor, high and 
low. Eloquence is his, and it is poured forth for the | 
mission church of the once despised colored people or 
the poor whites as freely as for the wealth and fashion 
Power of pen is his, and it comforts 
the lonely woman in her sorrow as it helps the mighty 
Sympathy and love run through 
every moment of his life, knowing only brothers and 


of the great city. 
to bear its burden. 


sisters as he passes on. 

So he is a man of the people, and the people love and 
From east, west, north and south, beyond 
the Atlantic and beyond the Pacific, come the words of 
love, congratulation, gratitude and joy. No country, no 
state, no city or town, no church can 


honor him. 


wholly claim him. He is the people’s min- 
ster, and the people honor him. 

Among the many testimonials at this 
time, none has shown more plainly the 
firm hold which Edward Everett Hale has 
in the hearts of the people than the re- 
ception and dinner tendered him last Mon- 
day. As the crowd passed before him, he 
had a bright word for each person, a word 
that will always be treasured. 

His life, rich as it has been, will, if he 
be spared, enrich the world as never be- 
fore. Heis not old: he is in his vigor 
now, and the world looks to him as toa 
leader who has drawn aside the curtain 
of the future and sees wiih a clear eye 
the coming victory. 


The reception anu dinner at the Vendome 
were held by invitation of a number of Dr. 
Hale’s friends, who, in their letter, said 
that they, ‘‘representing a host of ap- 
preciative and affectionate friends of 
yours, who feel grateful for your noble, 
self-sacrificing and most successful efforts 
in behalf of all our philanthropic and 
charitable organizations, institutions and 
works, should be glad to testify our 
thanks to you for all your good deeds. 
We also desire to unite in returning thanks 
that you are still spared to labor in all 
good causes in so vigorous & manner. 
Some among us represent the guild of 
literature, of which you have been so long 
an honored member, and we shonld be 


glad of the opportunity to show you the 
esteem in which you are held by your 


fellow-authors, and by the uncounted 
thousands of readers who have been enter- 
tained, instructed and elevated by the 
prcductions of your brain and pen.” 

This letter was signed by the following 
representative citizens: 


| notable and in some respects the more interesting demon- 
stration was made. 
| the head of the table, and behind him stood Mr. Par- 
1892, the senior editor of this journal | tridge’s beautiful portrait bust of Dr. Hale, in bronze. 
completed the three-score years and ten which the older | On his right sat Dr. Hale; and next him on either side 
, were W. H. McElroy of the New York Tribune, Prof. 
| C. C. Everett of Harvard, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Robert 


| H. Rice, N. P. Gilman, C. T. Billings, R. E. Tileston, 
| Miss Rose Hollingsworth, Mrs. P. R. Hollingsworth, 


| Hart, H. B. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Swain, O. A. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. ; 





It wasat the dinner, in the evening, that the more 


Ex-Governor John D. Long sat at 


Treat Paine, Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York, Hon. A. 
W. Beard, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Hon. G. A. Marden, 8S. B. 
Capen, and near by the other speakers of the evening, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Rabbi Solomon Schindler, , President E. 
H. Capen, Rev. P. S. Moxom, Hon. A. H. Rice, H. E. 
Scudder. Among those present whose names have not 
already been mentioned were: Dr. E. H. Noyes, Mrs. A. 


Walter Channing, G. P. Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. T. N. 


Ames, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Ames, Mrs. David Reed, 
Mrs. W. H. Reed, F. C. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Ladd, D. H. Coolidge,G. W. Walker, Miss A. I. Wins- 
low, Dr. and Mrs. Miles Standish, Mr. and Mrs. FF. D. 
Allen, Mrs. W. H. McElroy and Miss Eloulse McElroy 
of New York, Thurlow Weed Barnes, Mrs. Solomon 
Schindler, Gen. and Mrs. A. P. Martin, Herbert Under- 
wood, Rev. and Mrs. M. J. Savage, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
King, J. M. Potter, E. B. Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Moulton, W. C. Parker, Thomas Cusbing, O. M. Fisher, 


how to say it; and journalism would be a 
great deal better than it is if the first three of these 
classes could be mandamused into perpetual abstinence. 
‘To the last of these groups Mr. Hale has belonged ever 
since his eleventh year, when, a: I am credibly informed, 
he began to secularize this country by translating from 
French into English for the Boston Advertiser. In the 
tifty-nine years which have stretched from that time on, 
he has enriched journalism in so many ways that I cannot 
even hint at them to-night without having the Riot Act 
read upon me for overstepping the boundary assigned. 
I may say this, though—that, when the Kansas trouble 
was at its most burning stage (I may be telling an old 
newspaper secret, but Mr. Greeley is not here to chide 
me), the foremost editorial articles which were written, 
were written by Edward Everett Hale. The Tribune got 
the credit and he did the work, and we said: ‘This is 
the way to settle the question of capital and labor.” [ 
may state another fact which goes to show what his 
power in the newspaper press has been. It is this, that 
at one time he was the editorial column of no less than 
ten newspapers. Do you wonder, then, that we minor 
men of the press, when we are called upon now and then 
to respond for the press on some public occasion, take 
care to name Edwaru Everett Hale as one of the distinc- 
tions and the inspirations of our craft—a man who has 
done as much as any man to raise the craft to the dignity 
of an estate. Who more than he has written clearly and 
forcibly, who has written with urbanity and moderation, 
‘*strong with rage, without o’erflowing full?” Indeed, 
on many an occasion, when a man was determined to 
glorify his profession, he has unblushingly argued that 
Mr. Hale was primarily and essentially a journalist, and 
that whatever else he has done in his life had been merely 
incidental. You smile at this, and smile if you will. 
But, some of you who are good at analysis, tell me what 





Mrs. 0. C. Fisher, Curtis Guild, Mrs. John D. Long. 


he is chiefly—Minister, novelist, story-teller, philosopher, 
moralist, philanthropist, humorist, lecturer, biographer, 








{ Portrait from Daily Advertiser of April 19, by Courtesy of its Publishers. 





William E. Russell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, George F. Hoar, 
John G. Wiittter, Alfred 3. Pinkerton. A. P. Peabody, Alanson 
W. Beard, Phillips Brooks, M. P. Kennard, Geurge William 
Curtis, Thomas N. Hart, R. W. Gilder, Frank D. Allen, Lyman 
Abbott, 4. E. Pillsbury, Julia Ward Howe, William Gaston, El- 
bridge Torrey, Alexander H. Rice, ‘thurlow Weed Barnes, Wil- 
liam Claflin, Kufes 8S. Frost, John D. Long, Elward L. Pierce, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Mary A. Livermore, George D. Robinson, 
William Dean Howells, Oliver Ames, Elmer H. Capen, John Q. 
A. Brackett, William E. Barrett, William W. Crapo, A. A. Miner, 
Albert Mason, Edward H. Clement, Robert Treat Paine, Robert 
RK. Bishop, William F. Warren, Philip S. Moxom, James B. 
Dunn, Francis A. Walker, George A. Marden, 8. J. Barrows, 


Frederick Baylies Allen, Jonathan A. Lane, Frank B. Fay, | 
Minnie C. Whitman, Zilpha D. Smith, J. Stilman Smith, Edwin D. | 


Mead, Minot J. Savage, 0. H. Sampson, Edwin B. Haskell, 
John M. Forbes, O. W. Peabody, Cyrus A. Bartol, William Law- 
rence, William H. McElroy, Eben 8. Draper, Stephen M. Crosby, 
Henry Parkman, William H. Baldwin, L. Edwin Dudley, Eliza- 
beth 8. Tobev, Micah Dyer, Jr., Samuel F. McCleary, Solomon 
Schindler, Charlies T. Gallagher, Robert O. Fuller, Samuel B. Ca- 
ven, D. Webster King, Charles Carleton Coffin, A. H. Piump, 
Mary M. Webster, William H. Dupree, Christopher R. Eliot, 
William H. Ladd, Edward H. Gaskell, William P. Fowler, George 
Wiggleeworth, Mary L. Seavey, Augustus P. Martin, Grindall 
Reynolds, Curtis Guild, Jr., Eustace C. Fitz, Julia K. Dyer, Roger 
Wolcott, Edna D. Cheney, Elizabeth C. Keller, Charles C. Wood, 
Stephen O’Meara, William E Draper, Adelaide D. Boyce, George 
P. Morris, James Langley, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Reuben Kid- 


ner, 6.J. Lang, Catherine M. R. Winslow, Dudley R. Child, Ed. | 


win D. Mead, William Colvard Parker, William J. Winch, G. L. 
D. Younkin, J. Herbert Sawyer, Frederick E. Goodrich, C. F. 
Crehore, Walter E.C. Smith, John F. Winch, C.C. Everett, J. B. 
Richardson, Charles C. Bonney, Solomon Lincoln, George M. 
Stearns, William Howell Reed, David B. Flint. 


The reception in the afternoon, as has been said, was 
thronged. Notsince the President of the United States 
stood in the same place and the people of Boston came 
to pay their respects te the high office which he repre- 
sented has there been seen such a distinguished and 
truly representative gathering. 


The topic of each toast was a few appropriate lines 
from Dr. Hale’s own writings; and when the time for 
speaking came, Gov. Long introduced each of the speak- 
ers in his peculiarly graceful manner. There was Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of New York, who responded to the 
toast: “Our Guest and the Church Universal”; Dr. A. 


| P. Peabody of Harvard, whose text was: ‘‘Our Guest and 


Literature; ” Hon. Robert Treat Paine, whose toast was: 
“Our Guest—the Type of the Coming Man;” Presi- 
dent Capen of Tufts College, who spoke to ‘‘Our Guest 
and Education;” Rabbi Solomon Schindler, ‘‘Our Guest 
and Organized Charity;” Hon. W. W. Crapo, ‘Our 
Guest and Philanthropy;” Curtis Guild, Jr., ‘‘Our Guest 
and Politics;” Prof. C. C. Everett of Harvard, ‘‘The 
Personality of Our Guest;” Rev. P.S. Moxom, ‘‘Our 
Guest and His Brother Ministers;” Ex-Gov. Alexander 
H. Rice, ‘‘Our Guest as I Kaow Him.” 

And there was W. H. McElroy of the New York 
Tribune, whose toast was ‘‘Our Guest in his Capacity as 
a Journalist.” Mr. McElroy said: 

If, as a member of the newspaper craft, with the 
characteristic modesty of the craft, I should venture to 
speak of newspapers, I should be tempted to divide their 
contributors into four classes; first, those who have 
nothing to say and do not know how to say it; second, 
those who have something to say, and do know how 
to say it; third, those who have something to say, 
and do not know how to say it; and lastly, those 
'who have something to say and do know 


poet, politician, publicist, statesman, mis- 
sionary, all-round cosmopolitan, or what? 


Mr. McElroy closed his remarks with 
the following verses : 


All hail to thee at three score years and ten, 

Thou youngest, brightest, helpfulest of 
men, 

Solving life’s riddles in an age of doubt 

By ever looking upward, forward, out; 

All hail to thee, ah, were the world all 
Hale, 

Whatever things are true should sure pre- 
vail. 

Faith, hope and love the world anew would 
mould, 

And usher in the blessed age of gold. 

Methinks if Abou could but understand 

Thy deeds at any call to lenda hand, 

He’d beg the angel, ‘Take thy pen and 
write 

Above my name in characters of light 

A worthier one, a name that ne’er shall 


fail 
\nd e’er grow brighter— Edward Everett 
Hale!” 


Dr. Peabody, who spoke of Dr. Hale 
ind literature, said, among other pleasant 
ind appreciative things: 


Dr. Holmes has somewhere said that if 
you are to educate a child’ properly you 
should begin with the grandparents. Prob- 
ably our distinguished guest dates his liter- 
ary career back as far as this. The Hales 
//f- wave been notable figures in the literary 
14 life of the country. Dr. Hale’s father did 
more to make journalism a power in the 
// country than any man of histime. Three 
' of his uncles on the other side of the family 
were notable for literary genius; but all 
the work of his predecessors, however, 
was not a tenth part of what he has him- 
self done. Thomas Jefferson in arranging 
bis library inscribed over one alcove 
‘Pantology,’ and this is the only word that 
expresses our friends’s versatility in litera- 
ture. There is no branch of literature 
which he has not touched for its better- 
ment. I have been conversant with his 
work as preacher and litterateur for forty 
years, and I can truly say that no word 
J except that of Jefferson’s coining can 
————- express the variety in his sermons and 
general writings. The versimilitude of his stories is un- 
| equalled. No mancan make faults so true. There is one 
| Story that has not only the greatest literary charms, but 
is unsurpassed for its invention, sacredness, profundity 
and religious feeling. That book is the one with the 
title ‘In His Name.’ I wish jt couid be circulated asa 
religious tract throughout the whole world, for itis not 
only ‘in His name,’ but ‘in His spirit.’ 


| Dr. Everett. who was called upon to speak of Dr. 
| Hale’s personality, said: 





I am not sure that this is not going a little too far. It 
is well enough to talk in the presence of a man of what 
he has done, but to stand here in the presence of Mr. 
Hale and to talk about his personality, I confess I shrink 
from that. And yet, if Mr. Hale brought any remnant of 
modesty to his last birthday, it must be pretty well 
rubbed off by this time, so I will venture to say a few 
words even upon this somewhat delicate theme. 

Whatever Mr. Hale does, and he does a great many 
things, he puts personality into it, and it is the personal- 
ity that is put into it that gives it so much of its charm. 
When he was a young man, just beginning to preach, he 
was pleased by having one of his parishioners say of him 
as if it were a remarkable thing, ‘*Why, here is a minister 
who talks in the pulpit just as he talks out of it.” His 
conversation is as brilliant and as interesting as bis books, 
and his books take the reader intoa certain sort of person- 
al relation with him, just as his conversation does. Every- 
where we find Mr. Hale, and it is a blessed thing that 
the personality in all this is so strong and so charming. 
The Puritan element in Mr. Hale has been spoken of to- 
night; I should be very much tempted, if Dr. Peabody 
| had not given an account of his ancestors on both sides, 
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- country. Now I would say to anybody, even as unable 
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: wo 
to invent an ancestry for Mr. Hale and to say that in him | day I was born, and which I thank God always that she 


the Puritan and the French stocks were mingled. 


chose for me. 


Someone said to me to-day that the 


I wish you could have seen this personality among the | great word ministry does not have its fall worth given to 


students of Harvard University. 
presence and its power. 


I tell you they felt its | it, andI think this may beso. I say 
Rather an odd way of express- | whenI engage them, ‘'I will ask you to do nothing which 


to my assistants 


ing this feeling happened to come to me: it was the/|Ido not do myself; but if it be necessary I will black 


remark of a young mantoafriend. He said, ‘Why, Mr. |J 


Hale reads the Bible just as if he thought it was the most | gan’s stove.” 


hn Flaherty’s boots or I will put up the Widow Flana- 
And I have never known a young man 


interesting book in the world; and, by Jove, he reads ,it | shrink from this test. 


” 


as if we thought so too! 


I should like to say, before I sit down, that the range 


I will not attempt to carry this poor analysis any | of life over which my friends have laughed, and laughed 


further. 


I will only say in conclusion that there is but/| fairly enough, has been a very happy range to me. 


I like 


one Hale. There never was another, and there never will | this wandering to the right and tothe left, and I will do 


be another. ; 
we have been able to know and love him. 


Last of all, Dr. Hale himself spoke, in response to all 
the kind things which had been said: 


And we may call ourselves fortunate that | it till I die. 


I should like to say that that range of life 


| is possible to the Christian minister, and, so far as I know, 
is not possible to the man in any other calling 
| say that to young men who are looking forward in the 
choice of their profession. 


I like to 


If we can philosophize, they 


Certainly it would require a much more remarkable | let us philosophize; if we can’t philosophize, they say, 
person than this very remarkable person who has been | *O well, it is of no sort of consequence; he can’t philoso- 
depicted here this evening if he were not thoroughly | phize.” If we can write poetry they let us write poetry; 
spoiled from this moment forward; so that, whatever | if we can’t, they say, ‘‘O well, it is no matter, he can’t 


service he may have tried to render, he should be unable | write poetry.” 
I can only assure you | with the best blow he knows how to give; if he will speak 
aloud the word which God has given him to speak, or if 
| he will sing the song which God has given him to sing; if 


to render any service afterwards. 
that I will try to get strength at the fountain of strength, 
which may relieve me of that danger. 





If he will hit a head whenever he sees it, 


On the subject on which you have heard so much, | he will take care not to sing when God has given him no 
“there has been so much said, and it has been on the|soag, and not speak when God has given him no word, 
whole so kindly said, that I will not longer occupy the | and to hit no head when there is no head to hit, then, I 


time.” I will turn your attention to some of the sugges- | think, he may be sure of success in his profession. I 
tions which have been made, which seemed to have ele-|know of no other profession which gives such range, 


ments of profound truth in them, mostly irrespective of | w 


the place which, in your kindness, has been given to/|a 
them. For myself, I have now been living on angels’ | 
food, as dear Freeman Clarke once said to me, since the | 
first of April. 
dear friends through that time. I 


I have been surrounded by the love of | 
have not even/G 


hich gives such hope, and which gives such strength, if 
man shall live to seventy years. 
Among the many who sent letters regretting their 


| inability to be present were: John Greenleaf Whittier; 
. W. Cable, the novelist: ex-Gov. G. D. Robinson; | 


had a chance to say to them how grateful I am for such | Stephen O’Meara; ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett; Julia Ward 


And I have known thus what it will be 


expressions. — | Howe; Hon. A. E. Pillsbury; C. C. Bonney of Chicage, 
when we do live ina world of mutual love, when people| | f the world’s fal rT f refor I 
do go more than half-way, and when they say a great | President of the world’s fair congress of reforms; Dr. 


deal more than the hard fact will warrant them even. I/A 


can assure you it is encouraging, to be handled so, and I Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol. 


will try that it does not spoil me 

My friend Mr. Crapo, and again Mr. Guild, and two 
of the gentlemen on the left, gave a hint which I want to 
follow, in no pleasantry—to tell you the truth, [ am too 
grave for much effort at pleasantry this evening. It isa 
hint at what is the real opportunity of a Boston boy, of a 
Massachusetts man, or of a citizen of America as you 
please. Weare allin one boat, gentlemen and ladies; 
we cannot help ourselves, and we do not want to We 
are all born Americans, and we do belong to this country 
Yet, as somebody said just now, three hundred years ago, 
when you spoke of the people, you spoke of a down-at- 
the-bottom set. Shakespeare always speaks with entire 
contempt of the people, us something to despise. We 
have turned all that over, bottom up The People is 
sovereign here, the People is the fountain of honor here. 
It won’t much do for us to be laughing and sneering at 
the people, saying, ‘Ibis people which knoweth not the 
law is accurst.” That is what Pharisees say still; but 
you and [are in the boat with the people—the People 
with a large P; and the People is the sovereign of this 


to cope with the problems of life as I know I am—a per- 
son as unphilosophical as I know I am, a person who is 
not able to make plans any better than [ can—that he had 
better recognize that he is a child of the public, that he 
does belong to this people, and that, as long as he is in 
America, he must try, in season and out of season, with 
every wink of his eyebrow and with every motion of 
his hand, he must try to improve the condition in 
which this sovereign lives, for this sovereign is 
going to be his ruler. I had a visita year ago from 
a charming gentleman, one of the queen’s representa- 
tives; he had been caliing on the president at Washing- 
ton. He said he was glad that hecould meet the ruler of 
this great nation. I turned upon him, not madly, bat 
severely,and said I, ‘The president never told you he 
was the ruler of this nation. The president is the ser- 
vant of this nation. The soyereign gives the orders to 
the ministry, and the president is the head of the min- 
istry. And the trouble with you English gentlemen is | 
that you are always seeking for analogies where analo- | 
giesdo not exist. You do not understand where the | 
sovereignty of America lies.” | 

Sixty years ago, people did not talk in this way. | 
Sixty years ago our people did not study at French and | 
German and Russian fountains as much as they do now, | 
and it was better for them in some respects. } 





And it was | 
then distinctly understood that the People is the sover- | 
eign. From this there happened a matter which is the 
real text on which I am speaking now. Fromthis jt hap- 
pened that there was, is, and will be, in this country, a 
closer relationship between the church and its duties and 
the state and its duties than has ever existed in any other 
since Christianity was born. Andif you want to know 





tionship of church and state. 
any discussion in a debating society, you may read al-| 


You may go to almost} 


: | For Leader-ship om ve aka ‘ 
most any newspaper, and you will find it said that, for- For Leader-ship in manhood: —for the power to make the 


tunately for us, the church and state are separated by | 


Not only for the gently creeping days 

We thank thee, Master of Eternal years, — 
ip 

i 

| For hope—out-reaching past all pains and tears; 
| F d life lived bravely re fears ;— 

| For one grand life lived b ly above fears; 


. 


what Mr. Haleistalking about this evening, gentlemen | J 


: | For nds, that, > 2 OW ; F ‘ 
of the press, you may say he is talking about the rela- | A hands, that, eager in the world’s great fight, 


A. Miner; Gen. B. F. Batler; Speaker W. E 
And some sent poetical tributes: 
{From Oliver Wendell Holmes. | 

rHE LIVING DYNAMO. 


Night after night the incandescent arc 

Has fought its dazzling battle with the dark, 
Our doubtfal paths with purest ray illumed, 
Untired, undimmed, unswerving, unconsumed. 


A slender wire the living light conveys 

That startles midnight with its noonday blaze. 
Through that saine channel streams the giant force 
That whirls the wheels along their clanking course 
When, like a mail-clad monster, o'er the plain, 
With clash and clamor sweeps the broomstick train 


Whence gains the wondrous wire its twofold dower, 
Its double beritage of light and power? 

Ask of the motor-man—he ought to know— 

And he will tell you ‘‘From the dynamo.” 

And what, again, the dynamo inspires? 

‘A mighty engine, urged by quickening fires.” 


When I behold that large untiring brain 
Which seventy winters have assailed in vain 
Toiling, still toiling at its endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 

To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 
To speed the progress of the struggling right, 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 
That claims in every grief a brother's part, 
My lips repeat with reverence, ‘‘Even so— 
This is in truth a living Dynamo!” 


Be ours to heed its lessons while we may, 

Look up for light to guide our devious way— 
Look forward bravely, look not weakly back; 
The pastis done with, mind the coming track ; 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes look ou’! look out! 


Heaven grant all blessings time and earth can give 
To him whose life has taught us how to live, 

Till on the golden dial of the spheres 

The twentieth century counts its gathering years, 
While many a birthday tells its cheerful tale, 

And the round hundredth shouts All hail! All hail! 





[From Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
NOT OLD. 


or better gifts than time Thou hast our praise ;— 


or voice, unfaltering, ever for the right, 


ave stirred or calmed the pulses of his time ;— 


| For work that lives ;—Will bent towards noblest ends: 


fleeting days overflow with good, 


the whole sky. That is as you happen to look at things. | Till, if we count the time by grand deeds done, 


It is the same Sovereign who chooses a presbytery or | 
synod to-day who goes to-inorrow to a town.meeting to 
vote for governor. It is thesame Sovereign who chooses 


| He would be old whom youth holds evermore,— 
| Who must be young, however touched by time,— 
| Because his life has root in that rare clime, 


the standing committee of the South Congregational | Whose growth and warmth can know no check nor chill :— 


Church us it is who votes for Mr. Cleveland or for Mr. | 
Harrison. 


Where life o’erflows, all other lives to fill, 
. . | Enriching more ¢ ore ri it; 
The Sovereign chooses on one day to at- Enriching more and more the world with frait; 


- (Fon uards that clims “4 ne } . 
tend to those arrangements for worship, for education | °! 2¥ards that clime from touch of age or cold, and he 


and hospitality which we call the church,and on the next | 
day the same Sovereign chooses to attend to those ar- | 
rangements for worship, hospitality and education which | 
we choose to call the state. But the duties are discharged | 
by the very same Sovereign, and the name of that sover- 
eign is the People. 

I should pursue this with a good many illustrations if 
I were not too grateful for your kindness in coming here 
to wish to delay you a moment longer. For such 
love as has been bestowed upon me, for such expressions | 
of kindness as I know I am not worthy of, do let me ex- | 
press my full gratitude. Let me thank those gentlemen | 
who bave understood, in speaking of me, that whatever I | 
have tried to do has been in loyal fidelity to the profes- | 
sion which I believe my dear mother chose for me on the 


who dwells therein can ne’er be old. 





From Georgia Allen Peck.| 


Hail to the Chief! 
Hail the great Chief whose rugged course 
To unknown realms is not the lead 
Of captain. Friend in need, 
Priest of relief, 
brother, 
source 
Of bounty drawn from heartand brain and soul, 
_Sent forth from pole to pole. 
In vain doth time, in vain shall death assail 
Him whom we bid all hail— 
Hail to the Chief! 


Guide, 


TH. 


Barrett, | 


QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICE. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP? 


In one way the qualifications for office should be the 
same as the qualifications for honorable private life. We 
should scrutinize a man’s character and capacity before 
placing him in a position of great business trust, or be 
fore admitting him to our friendship in private life. Id 
not mean, of course, that this scrutiny should be th 
same in kind, but Ido not mean that it should be th 
same in degree, and that we should apply in the one case 
as in the other, high moral standards. 

Not very long ago a man then holding high publi 
position declared the purification of politics to be an 
iridescent dream, and sneered at those who sought to 
establish a high standard of morality by which to judg: 
the actions of our public men; and but the other day a 
Senator from another state repeated the sneer. The in- 
dignant criticism with which these remarks were hailed, 
and the prompt recognition by every one whose opinion 
was worth having of the fact that they were no less un- 

| wise than vicious, ought hereafter to prevent even mer 
machine politicians from making a like public avowal of 
sentiments at once shameless and silly. 

But undoubtedly there is in the minds, not only of 
| public men, bat of too many private individuals also, 
altogether too much belief that somehow or other th 
| rules of private morality do not apply to public life 

| Exactly as in certain very crude frontier communities it 
| is held to be wicked to steal horses from citizens, but 
| not wicked to steal them from Indians or from thx 
Government, so nota few crudely thinking individuals 
all around us believe that it is at least a venial offence for 
| their own party chiefs and associates to do in politics 
| whether for party or for personal ends, things whic 

| they would be condemned for doing in private life. 

Now this is quite as unwholesome a view as is th 
view entertained by other very wrong-headed people that 
a&mancan do in business, in managing a railroad for 
instance, or in gambling on Stock Exchange, with im- 
punity things which would condemn him to social ostrac 
ism if they occurred within the circle of his own friends 
or intimates. When good citizens apologize for or 
merely laugh at bribery, fraud, violence, and brutal theft 
in election cases, for instance, they do even more harm 
to the community at large than they do by standing up 
foradefaulting cashier of a savings bank, or for a 
burglar who had just rifledasafe. So far from admit- 
ting that the golden rule and the decalogue have no plac 
in political life, we strenuously insist that there is no 
other walk of life in which they should be so strictly 
observed. 

This should be insisted on in mere self-defence by th 
electors. Even supposing the constituency of a publi 
map to stand so contemptibly low in morals that they 
would decline to take any other than a utilitarian view o 
a public man’s obligations, mere self-interest shor 
make them refuse to countenance his wrong-doings. 
man who steadily disregards the decalogue in public life 
is sure to so weaken his conscience that he will speedily 
grow to disregard itin private life also. If he thinks, for 
instance, that he can disobey the commandment against 
theft in his capacity of public man, it is idle for his con- 
stituents to believe that he will long scrupulously refrain 
from breaking it in his private capacity. If he willsteal, 
and cheat, and lie for himself and his party in political 
affairs, his constituents are fools to think that any 
temporary advantage which may come to them from his 
wrong-doing for the moment (and personally I doubt if 
such advantage ever does really come even in the most 
fleeting and evanescent form) will not be offset by much 
more serious injury in the end; for they may make up 
their minds that if he will practice such knavery to suit 
their interests at certain times, he will also to suit his own 
interests practice it against them at other times. When 
a man calmly announces that he believes in being a 
scoundrel in certair relations of life, and trusts that you 
will pardon it because he implies that he is going to be a 
scoundrel in your interest, it is the wise and proper thing 
to do, not only for moral reasons but on the lowest 
ground of expediency, promptly to take him at his word 
admit that he is a scoundrel, conclude that therefore he 
will sometimes be a dangerous scoundrel even to his 
friends, and retire him to the obscurity where alone lh« 
belongs. 

We cannot hold too high the standard for our public 
men, and we have a right to insist that they shall show 
in public the same qualities of courage, and truth, and 
disinterestedness, and straightforward manliness that w 
most admire in private life. It is our duty to protest, 
whatever our party, against the ‘blocks-of-five’ system ; 
and itiseven more our duty to protest in every way) 
against such an infamous crime against free government 
as that which was perpetrated in connection with the 
New York elections last fall. 

Another qualification for office beside the moral qual- 
ification should be knowledge of the duties to be per 
formed. This seems a proposition so simple as to be 
hardly worth stating, yet, as a matter of fact, in choos- 
ing men, and even in listening to their arguments, we 
often disregard it entirely. It is not enough to insist 
that our representatives shall be good'men. Among th¢ 
men who have done the most harm in the world have been 
very good men, who were also wrong-headed, and wh 
wereput in positions for which they were unfitted. It is 
altogether too common to hear the so-called practica 
politicians sneering at the mere theorists, on the on¢ 
hand, and, on the other, the said theorists ignorantly and 
foolishly sneering at the practical politicians. Too often 
when a politician talks of practical politics he means 
bad politics; and when he sneers at what he calls a the 
,orist he merely means to ridicule all efforts to mak« 
| things better than they are. Itis quite needless to say 
| that such an attitude ina practical politician, so called 
| merits our heartiest condemnation and contempt, an: 





man with men:—exhaustless | that we should do our best to retire to private life not 


only the politician who sneers at virtue, but the politician 
of narrow mind and small soul who declines to profit by 
the advice of experts who happen not to be engaged in 
active politics. 


But we should be equally careful to pay no heed to 


these same experts and political theorists when they 
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talk, as they are extremely fond of talking, concerning 
things of which they know little or nothing. The first 
requisite for doing good political work is a practical 
knowledge of politics. Massachusetts, Ican say as an 
outsider, is in most ways a model to other States; but} 
Massachusetts, like my own State of New York, Was been | 
ions and of jealous, fault-finding, fretful temper- 
-ments who, without doing any real work in the political 
world themselves, love to criticise those who actually do 

sat work because they don’t do it in what they, the 
critics, consider to be the best possible way— men who 
have been well styled ‘futilists’ in a recent excellent edi- | 
torial in Puck. Occasionally a really valuable and prac- 
tical scheme of reform will b2 thought out and pres sed 
y a man not in active political life; bat the great bulk 
of our reforms can be put through only by the men who 
are in practical politics, and as a rule the judgment of 
an bonest man who is in practical politics is infinitely 
better on any political question than is the judgment of 
a man who studies it from a merely outside standpoint. 

{ have been much struck with this fact in watching 
the operations of Congress during the last three years. 
Undoubtedly it would be well for our Congressmen to 
pay more heed to the writings of those who have studied 
our political questions from an outside standpoint; but 
hevond doubt these outsiders have more to learn from 
the practical politicians in Congress than the latter have 
to learn from them, and it would be the greatest mis- 
fortune possible to have some of the favorite theories 
of these outside reformers actually reduced to practice. 
For instance, as my friend, the Honorable Andrew D. | 
White, remarked to me the other day, one of the prime, | 
cardinal merits of our Constitution, one of the reasons | 
why it works so well, is the fact that we do not have 
what in England is called responsible government. This | 
so-called responsible government, which would put the | 











President and his advisers at the mercy of an adverse 
rity in the House, and would make the House su- 
reme in our government, would be a most unmixed 


vet a change on these lines has been solemnly ad- 
cated by certain very estimable gentlemen who flatter 
emselves that they have looked intelligently into pub-| 
juestions, and who probably are really unaware that 
men who actually do conduct our political affairs pos- 
sess as a rule a hundred-fold the mental power of their 
The system of parliamentary responsibility 
may do well enough for England, but it is essentially 
umsy, and is capable of doing the greatest harm under 
rtain circumstances. This has been admirably pointed 
by the late noted Belgian publicist, Lavalaye, in 
eaking of how badly the system has worked in France, | 
nd how much better it would be for France if it had a | 
ystem like ours. | 
During the last three years the methods of Congress- 

al procedure at Washington have been 

| for the better. Long strides have been 
direction of making Congress a really effective 


cri Cs. 


tno 


{ responsible legislative body, both by rendering mere | mere fact of such connection. 
fa s obstruction comparatively easy to suppress (and In concluding, there is one point upon which I wish 
ere ictious obstruction can never be pardonable) | to dwell with especial emphasis. The primary qualifica- 
and also by lodging in a given committee, which ade-| tion for office should be radical and thorough-going | 


juately represents the majority of the House, power to 
single out of the immense mass of legislation proposed 


those measures which deserve especial attention, and to American. 


put them on their passage. Yet these changes for the 
better have either gone unnoticed by or have been vio- 
lently opposed by not a few of the writers who especially 
pride themselves on their knowledge 
economic questions. 


wether too fruitful in producing men of good inten- | would surely have failed of becoming a law. 
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be most likely to affect the man in question, who was one | remain a foreigner anyhow. 
| try it he will merely refrain from becoming an Ameri- 


| 


of my best friends in Congress, and forwarded it to him. 
To my delight the article impressed him just as I had 


hoped it would, and I think it had as much as any other 


one cause to do with his final decision to give the bill his 
hearty and active support, a support without which it 
Now, Mr. 
Brander Matthews in preparing that article had simply 
lone a piece of honest and conscious work with no idea of 


|Uts producing such an immediate and tangible result; and 


I doubt indeed if he had had any idea that it would ac- 
complish anything in particular until after I happened to 
mention this incident to him two or three months after 
the passage of the bill. The truth is that any one who 
does straight-forward and disinterested work is apt to 
see it bring forth unexpectedly good results in the most 
unlooked for quarters at any time. Very few politicians, 
indeed, can ever wield the influence a magazine, like the 
Century, for instance, as edited by Mr. Gilder, has always 
wielded for good; and on the other hand very few men 
not themselves in public life can appreciate all the good 
that is done in politics by such men as, to her high honor, 
Massachusetts so frequently puts into public life. 

For the last three years I have been in Washington, 
and have closely observed the workings of Congress from 
a standpoint which gave me peculiar facilities for knowl- 
edge of what was actually being done and attempted. It 
is a good thing for any commonwealth when its leaders 
in the lower House are, for example, men of the stamp of 
Lodge and Greenhalge on the one hand, and Andrew, 
Hoar, and Williams on the other. Of course, questions 
of principle are far greater than questions of personality, 
and you will range yourself for or against these men 
according to the stand that they and you take upon the 


great public questions of the day, and especially accord- 
ing to the stand taken upon those questions by the great | 


party organizations with which they are identified. But 
however much you may differ from any of them politi- 
cally you have a right to congratulate yourself upon 
having political opponents of courage, honesty, and sin- 
cerity. Itis an unfortunate fact that it is dificult for 
one party to become tainted without even its opponents 
becoming tainted likewise; and for the very reason that 
a man should believe heartily in his own party and should 
wish to see it represented by none but men of honor and 
high standing, so he should desire to see his opponents 
led by men of equal honesty, that the party contests may 
be waged, as they should be, on questions of principle, 
and not of personal character merely. I do not intend to 
speak to you on the question of government by party 
beyond saying that while party must never be made a 
fetish, and while a man should always remember that a 
party is a means to an end, and that it is subordinate to 
principle, and to the country, yet that to do practical 
work worth doing a man must connect himself with an 


immensely | organization, that is with a party, no matter what he 
taken | calls it, and that he must of course make up his mind to 


yield a certain amount of his own individuality by the 


| Americanism. We should set ourselves like flint against 
any man whois not an American and nothing but an 


of sentiment and 
| belief. We see every year the outgoing steamers carry 
to Europe to take up permanent residence there thousands 


of political and | of people, ranging from the émigré novelist to the suc- 
| cessful pork-packer’s wife, but all leaving this country | 


lt is quite needless to say that I do not fora moment| because they are at heart essentially foreign, or, rather, 


underestimate the immense advantage to be gained by | 


consulting the works of trained experts who examine 
the questions from the outside. You have here in Boston 
two or three young writers on public questions, men like 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, and Mr. 


eareful consideration of every active politician. I mere- 
iv wish to emphasize the unwisdom of the men who seek 
to write on public questions as mere theorists without 
all their powers of study, research and dispassionate 
judgment to the task to which they set themselves and 
doing it thoroughly and with a real knowledge of the 
subject. A book by Mr. Hart or by Mr. Lowell on our 
Congressional goyernment, for instance, would be of 
real value. Whether we did or did not dissent from 
had 


conclusions been reached asthe result of careful 


thought, and that they would not be ventured without | 


some practical knowledge of the matter in hand. Such 
a book would be of immense value not only to the stu- 
dents of our system but to the politicians who are 
practically putting that system into operation, and would 
notrun the risk of being tossed aside with a laugh by 
every man who has had any practical experience in 
Congress. 

Of course, the ideal movement is that in which the 
pen who have studied politics from the outside and 
those who have been engaged actively in political life on 
the inside join hands. This was donein the passage of 
ihe civil service reform bill, and it was done again when 
the copyright bill was passed. It would have been im- 
possible to pass thecopyright bill had it not been for the 
active work done on its behalf by a number of men of 
le.ters in agitating through the press, by pablic meetings, 
ind otherwise; and it would have been equally impossi- 
ble to have done anything with the movement at all bad 
t not been for the intelligent and active co-operation of 
a number of leading Senators and Congressmen. 

As an instance of how good, faithful work may tell in 
inexpected directions I will mention something that 
occurred in connection with the passage of this very 
copyright act. The fight for copyright was, as you may 
remember, very close. It trembled in the balance, and a 
pound’s weight one way or the other would have affected 
the question. There was one man of very great influence 
in the House whose active co-operation was absolutely 
necessary to the passage of the bill. This man had been 
doubtful what position he would take, and I had 
exhausted all my own powers of argument, when I bap- 
pened to come upon an article by Mr. Brander Matthews 
which covered the whole copyright question from an en- 
tirely new standpoint, considering it calmly, without any 


invective or display of emotionalism, merely in its his-| becomes entirely one of ourselves. 


torical aspect. 


i 
Lawrence 
Lowell, for instance, any of whose writings deserve the} people leave this country. 


so essentially colonial, that they look upon things foreign 
in that queer spirit of servile admiration common to the 
very ignorant and the very educated alike when they 
have lost their sturdy self-respect. 

Now, I think we may be heartily glad to see those 
Their emigration is a consid- 


erable offset to the at times very undesirable immigration | 


which we receive. By birth and descent these people are 


| Americans; and in spirit and purpose they are wholly | 
doing as Messrs. Hart and Lowell do; that is, bringing un-American, and it is a good thing to get rid of them. 


This queer colonialism of spirit affects a certain section 
| (but I believe a small section) of the men and women 
| standing high in our social and intellectual life. 
; man who is afflicted with a spirit of morbid and servile 
|} admiration for what is British in literature, French in 


is admirable in this literature, art or science, but merely 
because the man has an uneasy distrust of his own 
| capacities and his own conotry, and because he is unable 
| to do original work for himself, is a dead weight in our 
| literary, artistic, and scientific development, no 
how cultivated and well read he may be. The 
| mania prevailing in certain social circles is 
| noxious as, and even more contemptible than, the Anglo- 
| Phobia prevailing in certain political circles. 

So much for the American who wilfully throws away 
his birthright. Now, for the man who comes here and 
| remains and wilfully chooses to remain a foreigner and 
|not become an American. We have no room here for 
| hyphenated Americans, whether Native-Americans, Ger- 

man-Americans, or British-Americans. We have a right 
|to demand that the people of the Old World when they 
| come here shall leave their Old World quarrels, animosi- 
| ties and jealousies behind them, and that our American 
| political questions shall be fought out without the least 
| reference to any questions agitating foreign nationalities, 
| whether those of Great Britain and Ireland or Germany 
j}and France. 

It is an outrage in any political contest to oppose a 


| good American because that American happens to be of | 


|a creed different from our own, or happens to have been 
| born in Ireland, Germany, or elsewhere; and it is no less 
lan outrage to appeal to any body of voters, whether 
British, Irish, or German, for any reasons affecting them 
| as British-Americans, Irish-Americans, 01 German-Amer- 
| icans, and not as Americans pure and simple. We heart- 
ily welcome every honest emigrant who is prepared in 
| good faith to undertake the duties and share the respon- 
sibilities and benefits of American citizenship, but we 
| have aright to demand that he shall become indeed an 
American, and shall not bring any foreign questions into 
'our national life. Ifhe really becomes an American he 
|has a career of boundless usefulness before him. He 
But he cannot re- 


cal a [at once pounced upon this articie as| main botha foreigner and an American; one or the other 
presenting the case in precisely the way in which it would | he can be, but not both. Indeed I may say he cannot 





If he is foolish enough to 


can and in the end will sink into the condition ofa 
mongrel, despised by both races; but if he does in 
honesty and good faith become an American, then it is 


/the narrowest and most contemptible intellect that will 


refrain from putting him on the same footing with all 
Americans born here. 

If I were asked to name some of the very best Ameri- 
cans in Congress they would include a Minnesota Con- 
gressman born in Sweden, and two Wisconsin Congress- 
men born, respectively, in Norway and’ Germany. Take 
such a writer as Mr. H. H. Boyeson. He is,I believe, 
by birth a Scandinavian, but he is an American in every 
fibre of his body, and I wish we had more such. Take 
Mr. Car! Schurz, as offering perhaps the best example of 


‘all, for Mr. Schurz has not only rendered distinguished 


Understand me, Americanism is no question | 
| of creed or birthplace; it is a question 


The | 


t 
| art, or German in science, not hecause of the much that | 
some of its conclusions, we would be certain that these| i 


matter | 
Anglo- | 
quite as | 


service essentially American in character in political life, 
but he has elso won for himself high rank in our litera- 
ture, by such writings as his admirable biography of 
Henry Clay and his really "wonderful essay on Lincoln, 
an essay which I would like to see in the handsof every 


one of our people. Let me take another exampie, rrom 
your own city, and mention the late John Boyle O'Reilly. 
I have recently been reading Mr. Roche's, biography of 
O'Reilly, and I do not see how any man can rise up from 
reading it without feeling a profound respect for 
O’Rellly’s generous, manly, and lovable character; the 
writings and poems therein printed are those of a man 
anyone should be proud of calling a fellow American. 
We in America represent a new race, {for we are a 
mixture of many races. English in speech and law, we 
are of many creeds, and many different strains of blood 
flow in our veins. A certain proportion of our people 
are of unmixed English descent, but there are many 
others who, like myself, have not one drop of English 
blood in their veins—and yet my ancestors have been on 
this centinent for eight generations. As an American, I 
claim as my birthright and heritage the right to be 
proud of the good deeds of all other Americans,’ with 
utter disregard of their creed or ancestry. I am proud 
that we have in the ranks of the American clergy such 
men as the Episcopalian Bishop Brooks, of Massachu 
setts, and the Catholic Archbishop Ireland, of M:nne- 
sota. I challenge asmy own the ,glory of Sheridan, and 
deny that any class of our citizens have a right to be 
prouder of him than I, exactly as I challenge on behalf of 
all of us an equal share of the glory of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The one essential prerequisite for holding public 
office of any kind should be an intense and deep-rooted 
Americanism, and a resolute determination to uphold in 
every way the honor and the glory of the American name. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


INEQUALITY IN CONVERSATION, 

In looking over a tribute to the late Cardinal New- 
man recently, [ was much impressed by an observation 
of the writer, W. S. Lilly, concerning the thoughtfulness 
and chivalry of the great Churchman. Upon Mr. Lilly’s 
first visit to Edgbastan he was accompanied by his wife, 
| whom he describes as ‘‘young and delicate,” and much in 
awe of their entertainer. The Cardinal conducted her 
about the place, careful that she should not trip nor 
stumble, and no less careful that she should have ‘her 
due share in the conversation.” 

The most prejudiced reader must admit that that 
way grandeur lies. Ordinary conversation is not divided 
into shares. It isa monopoly, and as such belies the 
common interpretation of the word. Conversations 
held by unassuming—which is to say, well-bred—indi- 
viduals with fluent, self-satisfied and ostentatious peo- 
ple would balance queerly were they to be taken down 
stenographically. To say nothing of the subject-matter, 
the division of space would be interesting. Talk about 
getting a word in edgewise! Where the foeman is 
worthy of one’s satire, the mere attempt is hopeless. 

Yet those people who have not the irrepressible ‘gift 
of gab,’ and who perhaps, like deaf mutes, do their 
; best talking with the pen, extract no slight amusement 
out of these one-sided conversations. Do we not know 
people who so perpetually talk about themselves and 
their affairs that we feel positively startled and guilty if 
we find ourselves in possession of the field, actually 
talking about ourselves, as we wanted to do all along? 
We hasten the narrative to a tame and impotent con- 
clusion with apologies for our intrusion almost trembling 
| on our lips. 

But the sort of person to whom allusion has 
made takes little notice of these side issues. 
qualities that make it possible for one to 
conversation render interest in the affairs of another 
quite outof the question. The interval between speech 
has been merely used to gather forces for another sea- 
son of autobiography, and it has not been difficult to 
insulate the attention while unimportant matters like the 
They 
the tri- 





been 
The same 
monopolize 


affairs of one’s vis-i-vis, were up for discussion. 
have merely served as the interlude between 
j}umphs of the vocalist. 
These interminable talkers have some curious devices 
whereby they hold the floor when stratagem becomes 
necessary. One of the most amusing methods is what 
may be termed the staying conjunction. The talker may 
be easy and graceful or bombastic and tiresome, but the 
flood of words sweeps right on. If forced to pause for 
want of breath, the field ahead is preémpted by an 
aggressive and compelling ‘tand—”. Well-bred listeners 
can do no less than to await the completion of the sen- 
tence, which, by the by, will end, if itever ends, with an 
outlying conjunction. 

Some associates agree to talkin concert, rendering a 
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sort of conversational fugue. This makes a curious 
medley. Perhaps Madam is expressing her opinions on 
matters and things wher it occurs to her lord to expound 
his views. The twain do not conflict. Madam merely 
raises her voice an octave and talks right on, and the 
discomforted listener does his best to play with two 
conversational balls, as it were, tossing back the right 
word to Madam and assenting or differing with her lord 
as the case may require. 

A special school is needed to teach the ethics of con- 
versation. Its very definition needs confirming. It im- 
plies an interchange of speech which it too re'\dom 
allows. Sometimes the interchange is forced by Iixter- 
ruption, and this act of rudeness should be shown in ts 
true light. It is inexcusable, however persistently a 
speaker may hold the floor. Let the silent partner to ihe 
conversation reflect that there is no real need for him or 
her to speak. If the other person will do all the talking 
the silent partner can conserve his forces, especially if he 
possesses the ability before mentioned, of insulating his 
thoughts. 

At least half the talk that is called conversation is 
important mainly to the speaker, as special observation 
will prove. People who are forced to attend to egoistic 
remarks have no vital interest in them, and if a talker 
must narrate personal experiences, exploits and con- 
victions, why should he not go by himself and soliloquize? 
Or hire a ilstener, as did Frank Stockton’s hero. It is 
idle to suppose that a chance companion cares to harken 
to them, unrecompensed. 

People who ride hobbies should have a private ring, or 
join a hobby society, where each member might take the 
floor in turn and pour out trivialities or boasts or griev- 
ances to people who would presently pay them in similar 
coin. Rational mankind objects to being pressed into 
such service. This boresome proclivity manifests itself 
in the very young, as well asin their elders, but elders 
reserve the privilege of nipping {tin the bud. Then the 
juveniles take it out cn their contemporaries. A very 
small girl recently sought her mother in a forlorn and 
dispirited mood. ‘‘O mamma,” she said, ‘‘Girard bas 
been telling me all about his old stamps, which I don't 
care one single thing about.” Girard did, and hence the 
monologue andthe boredom. So often had her confidant 
been in similar mood that sympathy was vital if un- 
spoken. 

There are the other conversational bores, they with a 
repertory. In the first days of acquaintance, we heard 
all their category of tales of adventure, of triumph and 
of woe, and as they were well, if too circumstantially, 
recited, we found them fairly entertaining. After a few 
days the rotation began. We had heard them all before, 
and till we live out our days we shall never cease to hear 
them. We recognize the opening clause, and brace our- 
selves to endure the much-rehearsed tale. We follow its 
course mentally and note little variations. We are even 
tempted to set them right, inquiring, ‘‘Was it not so, and 
so?” But we have learned that it is sooner over without 
interruption, and after all a good story should lose noth- 
ing by repetition. On the contrary, it usually gains. 

New acquaintances are a boon to great talkers, for 
upon them all the old jokes and impressive nsrratives may 
be worked off. George Eliot tells of a woman whose dis- 
tinction consisted in the fact that she once had the 
cholera, and she never felt that she was assigned to her 
proper rank with a new acquaintance until she had im- 
parted that information and enjoyed the sensation that it 
made. A revived Rip Van Winkle would be a treasure in 
society. So many good things have been said and done 
in the past few decades that a spoiled public declines to 
hear anything further about. Fancy survrising a reader 
with an R oyster joke. Children are coming to the fore 
all the time who might be utilized in this way did not a 
raconteur unhappily prefer to discourse to one of his own 
size. 

The profession of listening is by no means unprofit- 
able. A really sympathetic Mstener may read his title 
clear to popularity or even to affection. As an instance 
in point, take a woman who might and really should be 
named, were she not yet existent and a diligent student 
of current literature. The hold enjoyed by that unobtru- 
sive individual upon those so happy as to know her is 
something phenomenal. None name her but to praise 
her, and she has the warmest corner of every heart that 
comes her way. Now, whatis the secret of her great 
good fortune? 
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those who do not in the least understand her hold upon 
them. Self-effacement really brings aggrandizement to| 
this woman gifted of the gods. 

Such rare people are thrown away upon the through-| 
thick-and-thin talkers, who will have their hearing at all | 
odds. It is the self-restrained, unfluent, retiring person | 
who appreciates at his or her fuil value the inspiring | 
listener, who draws one out, and gives one needed faith 
in one’s self. Having been priviledged so seldom in this 
self assertive world to have a ‘share’ in the conversation, 
such people take a clinging hold upon the rara avis, who, 
like the courtly Cardinal Newman and the delightful 
women mentioned, see that they get their dues. Sucha 
rare character is doubtless made in heavena, yet it is a 
worthy exercise to strive toward that ideal. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





A BOOK: AND REMINISCENCES. 
There has lately come to my desk a little book with | 
the pleasant title, ‘In Foreign Lands.’ It is written by 
Mrs. Barbara Galpin, a clever little journalist, who took, 
last summer, one of those bird’s-eye glimpses of Europe | 
possible to the ‘conducted’ parties whose itineraries are 
Providentially arranged fur them, with nothing left un- 
planned, to the mercy of indecisive personal vagaries. 
It is a pleasantly-written little book, full of clear, accur- 
ate information, of personal impressions, freshly and | 
candidly chronicled, and of hints and suggestions by 
which the traveller of limited hours may well profit, in 


learning what to see and how to see it. 
°° 





| 
| 
| 


To one who has once been a traveller, and whose | 
memories of travel are growing blurred and remote, such 
a book can do lovely service in bringing old, bright 
scenes vividly back. As I took it up, a welcome com- 
panion for a tired twilight hour, its pages were as little 
doors that opened to let me through into an old, lost 
time and places balf-forgot. I would read a phrase or a 
paragraph, and then memory would take up the tale and 
whisper on and on till for very shame at its garrulity I 
went back to the printed page, only to find fresh cues for | 
willing reminiscence. And sumewhat thus there passed 
a part of the twilight hour :— 

°° 
‘Down the beautiful harbor we sailed . . . one’s 
eyes became moist we watched with pitying inter- 
est a burial at sea the first glimpse of land was 
eagerly sighted we were to see Europe!” 
—So the words detatched themselves from the printed 
page and waved magic hands to summon up old 
pictures— 

—We never knew how good it was to hold to 
friendly hands, until, at the ringing of the ship’s bell, 
so many friendly hands loosened clasp. We never knew 
what threads, a heart-strain to break them, held us to 
the land that was our country, until there widened 
between us and it a breadth of the salt sea. Dying 
wiil not seem an allunfamiliar experience; for then, as 
on the May morning the great Cunarder throbbed her 
way, majestically, out from her wharf and down the 
blue and shining water-way, there will come that cling- 
ing, aching certainty that though we sail to all things 
glorious, the things we leave are so good, so dear, so 
ours; holding life to its anchorages. On that strange 
new day, as on that old day, we shall watch the distance 
widen . . widen between us and all that we 
bad hitherto known; we shall stretch out hands that 
cannot reach the hands a moment ago held ours warm 
and safe: the dear faces will grow far and faint 
the great force we cannot direct or control will bear us 
siowly out toward the vast unknown spaces, the majes- 
ties of limitless horizon and great silent stars. . . It 
seemed then almost as far a hope as it will seem upon 
our death-day, that we were surely sailing toward the 
sunrise, and that beyond the sea-space there ;was firm 
land for our feet to press. 

Im 

We did not see a burial at sea. But we saw a chris- 
tening. The clergyman—such very queer clergymen 
seem to go to sea!—insisted upon it. He said the child 
might never live to reach land; a cheerful reflection for 
its parents! Thechristening took place in the cahin, one 
night when there was an especially nasty sea on; and 
never was such a strain put on one’s sense of reverence, 





It is not personal beauty, surely, and she has no allur- 
ing graces and tricks of manner. Her education is good 
and her breeding unquestioned, but this is true of meny 
of her associates who make no warm friends. How is it 
done? Merely by this wise woman’s phenomenal self- 
effacement. (ne hardly notices that she never tells any- 
thing concerning her emotions or her affairs. People are 
so busy telling her of their’s. And it is like talking to 
one’s other self. She never seems bored, and she follows 
one’s confidences by gentle, sympathetic questions, indi- 
cating that her interest in the subject is not exhausted 
and that she would gladly hear more. She is simpatica, 
and she holds all confidences inviolable. In consequence, 
she is esteemed by a choice circle of frie 


‘heart’s dearest’, and her society is always in demand by 





nds as the to meet one in those sights and those smells; one’s very 


as while watching the sailor who held the christening 
| bowl—it wou!dn’t stay on the table—being apparently pur- 
| sued about the cabin, as the ship's lurches sent them about 
| all-ways, by the clergyman holding the candidate for the 
|Church’s good offices, who was screaming himself 
apoplectically purple because of a rap his head has just 
received from the cabin lamp. It was a phantasmagoric, 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan sort of christening. 
2@ 

|  Othat first breath of landward air, after the salty, 
| wet days at sea! O the steadfast greens of Queenstown 
, harbor, with their fringes of golden gorse, feasting eyes 
, dulled with the restless sea-grays! All Europe came out 





‘senses dizzied with dreams fulfilled. 


| of amiddle-age working-dey! 


day; that slow, panoramic moving up the grand English 
coast . . . Where the ocean 
. bears 

Great ships that ceaseless go; 

_And yet, for them eight hunared years 

Hath not borne in a foe! 
where Holyhead sends out its peaceful message, written in 
light, that the voyager’s voyage isdone; and we be glad 
because we be quiet; being brought within the haven of 
our desire. 

°° 


‘“‘The road much of the way follows the noisy, rush- 


| ing stream, bordered with grand old pines” 


Weread . and the morning wind of Switzerland 
is in our faces. Weare in our places in the banquette 
of the diligence; the light tinkling of the horses’ bells 
times the rhythm of their hoof-beats. Bits of chalets, 
taken bodily out of the pictures in our old geographies, 
are on the hillsides. The tiny, gay, picturesque villages 
drop, dizzily, beneath us and beneath; we are coming 
into the ‘high court and sanctuary of the mountain 
kings;’ the pines stand sentinel; and their look is dark 
and stern; there comesa coldness in the air. How 

below, the river runs! The greatwalls of sheer r 

shutout the sun. The forestand the rushing hill-streams 
speak; itis not for human voice to interrupt. A rush, 
a wild water-cry, a leap into dizzy space that clutches at 
one’s breath to see the stream has fung itself 


| off the cliff-face, and its freed spirit glimmers a silver 


mist, floating downward toward the river. O hours 
worth life! Hours that bring the freedom of the moun- 
tains and the release to elemental life, into the twilight 
We shall keep long in 
good remembrance the little book that had power so to 


bear us back into Foreign Lands. 
DorotHy LUNDT. 





LITERATURE. 


A FELLOWE AND HIS WIFE. 

A FELLOWE AND HIS Wire. By Blanche Willis Howard and 
William Sharp. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln and Company. 
That innocence and ignorince are pot one and the 

same and that the latter is not a preservative of the 
former is, in these days, coming to be considered not as 
of yore a revolutionary but a trite remark. ‘A Fellowe 
and his Wife’ (a disagreeable title, if Shakespeare be the 
sponsor) is another and ~ skilful plea in favor 
of protection by the shepherd rather than the unguarded 
wandering of the lamb among the herd of wolves. Not 
that women with gifts should be prevented from em 
ploying and cultivating them just because they have 
for good or bad reasons—married, but that such a 
woman, more attractive for those very gifts and possess- 
ing beauty too, should not, cannot with ultimate com- 
fort and safety to herself or others, be permitted to for- 
sake all for her metier and, strong in the consciousness 
of her own singleness of purpose and purity of heart, 
place herself in positions that inevitably become eqaivo- 
cal. Only a woman of iron could be sufficiently strong ; 
and such are rare, for the most part, unencouraged and 
undesired by the other half of the race. It has been 
said often by those who work in the sloughs of igno- 
rance and vice that we who are—or appear to be—virtu- 
ous have no right to cast stones; since, had our lives 
been as unprotected and as surrounded by temptation as 
those we condemn, we too might, generally would, prove 
weak. Mrs. Ormiston Chant once said, in a company of 
the most elect women Boston could boast, that had those 
present, including herself, been tempted instead of sur- 
rounded with safeguards not one bat would have sinned 

This may be too strongly stated, but contains its lesson. 

A deus ex machina alone saves some. 

In the hero, Count Odo, one sees and admires a 
splendid specimen of the race— 

“For the bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 

Pushed to such extremities, there are few men who 

could keep passion in so stout a leash, preserve both 

dignity and affection, and yet win the battle. Most fc 
get that violence and towering anger rob evena jus: 
cause of some of its best attributes. 

At the famous Steamboat Springs of Nevada, in 
places the surface on which one steps bends, even 
cracks, beneaththe shifting weight; yet many are ven- 
turesome and try it unless the guide interposes. The 
early travellers thus walked unconscious or inexperi- 
enced, but their records, words of sense and warning, 
should be enough to prevent harm to their followers. 
Some profit by the experience of others ani do not buy 
it themselves at a terrible price:—for such, this book is 
written. It isthis light stepping over the crust of the 
geyser that is so dangerons. 

There is a striking portrait and picture of the slow 
fascination and the brilliant and practised skill of the 
sculptor-villain, who from long acting has learned all 
the finest touches of his part and adapts the subtler 
phrases by slight yet telling changes, according to the 
needs of the temporary heroine. So Iinsidiously are the 
sinuous convolutions planned, that only when the Sser- 
pent has left no escape from within does the victim 





It was a dream- 


awake to danger. 
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“Tiana BOSTON COMMONWE 





Since girls now without let or stint read novels give 

them this one that they may avoid the pitfalls by the 
wayside. Let them learn that a mariage de convenance et 
raison (although familiar enough with the actuality, 
Society hesitates to give it an English denomination) is 


| 
| by printing in parallel columns any one of a dozen or so 


son’s essays in ‘Concerning All of Us,’ selected in an 
, equally random fashion. There would be two essays side 
by side, each one written originally for a periodical (for 


TH. 7 





finally will reward the faithful wooer who, convinced 


of Addison's ‘Spectator’ essays and one of Col. Higgin- against his will, loves where he resolved to hate. The 


story deals with the prob'em of the relation and inter- 
relation of the real and the ideal; with the friendship of 
two women; with the violence of patriotism; and with 


not always a safe experiment and not all husbands are 80 | many, if not all, of the essays in ‘Concerning Us Al!’ may | the power of one mind to entirely control another, the 


chivalrous as Odo. The extreme delicacy with which a be found in Harper's Bazar); each written, too, bya 
difficult subject is handled is worthy of praise. + | Master of polite literature well-affected toward the other 
Collaboration, in a novel, always contains the possi- | sey. Yet Addison’s tone, at its best, rises no higher than 
bility of the appearance of an element of weakness (that playful one which we reserve for precocious chil- 
(illustrious examples to the contrary notwithstanding) (dren; while Col. Higginson’s assumes ,that essential 
but this effort is distinctly a success which was partly equality between men and women which makes all argu- 
ensured by the correspondence form. We knew how | ment on that point superfluous. Itis the sharp distinction 
the author of ‘Guenn’ could write; but the biographer | petween that gallantry which spoke of woman as an 
of Browning is not so familiar a traveller in the paths angel and used her as a brute, and that respect for equal, 
of fiction, yet so sure-footed that we would gladly follow though differing, merit which makes a Republic possible. 
him farther afield. In ‘The Lilliputian Theory of Women,’ the author 
cites a list of distinguished names, from Sappho to Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe, to show the falsity of that theory; and says 
THEODORE PARKER’S EARLIER SERMONS. of any woman who undertakes to prove to her own satis- 

West KOXBURY SERMONS. By Theodore Parker. 1837—1948. | faction that women are ‘mostly fools,’ that ‘“‘Everything 


From Unpublished Manuacripts With Introduction and lis in her favor, for either she must argue well or ill. In 
Biographical Sketch. Boston: Roberts Brothers. ° 


Marie A. MOLINEUX. 
j 


, the former case she will prove her proposition; in the 
latter case she will illustrate it.” 
Beside these essays which treat ‘the woman question’ 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing about this volume 
of Theodore Parker’s sermons, which he preached while 


> , o ¢ j he ise £ » ad > ale | - 
yet a young man, is the surprise that the reader feels | there are others which deal with American society—the 


because of what he does not find in them. ‘‘Is this the | ‘ 
| ‘good’ society of fashionable life, and the ‘best’ society, 
man,” one feels like saying, ‘‘whose theology was so | Fj , 

; : ae es : | of which learning, achievement, simple courtesy and 
radical that it ‘shocked the Socinians’ ? 


s - 
‘ It the theol | good morals are the pass-words—in brief, the regener- 
ogy which one may hear from half the pulpits in Boston . ‘ . 
oa » . snail se shed 4 | ated Bohemia. Col. Higginson cannot be considered ‘a 
O-¢ —Anc F, ers ew d < e row e ’ 
ee ee ~ eo avis literary Brahmin’, however—the ‘Pillars of the Republic’ 
denominations. . . . Z 
rae : | are for him ‘the plain people’—a phrase of Charles Sum- 
This is certainly true, in a general way, though is olat- | 2 : 
: : ner’s coinage, it seems; one would have sooner guessed 
ed phrases may be found which havea bolder tone; as, | ; ’ 
aes Sil he sctnael itie! e } Lincoln as its originator. In these essays, as in ‘The 
0 Ss se, In is unhes ing c cis 3 
. eee o® eo m of some Of |New World and the New Book,’ the author protests 
Paul’s teachings. This is more marked in the later ser- a . 
epi against making European standards the test of American 
mons; the earlier have a distinctly formal arrangement institutions 
and are rather precise than otherwise in their phrases. 
I phrases. | All of these brief essays are characterized by a light- 
His references to reform movements are without much, , 
; ‘ ness and sureness of touch which veils the art that makes 
if any, heat. Nevertheless, it is not particularly diffi- |. 
: ; ; | it possible, deluding the reader into feeling that the 
cult to see aconception of the needs of that time, which | 
|charm of the style is a matter of course; but there are 
later on was to kindle into the enthusiasm of the active | , 
ae F ; | Several essays which deal with lighter themes than do 
There is a tinge of despondency at times; ’ oon . 
‘ E . | those which have been mentioned. ‘One of Thackeray’s 
not that of one who distrusts God, but of one who finds | > : , 
s ; s | Women’—Miss Jane Stuart, the ‘Mistress of the Revels’ at 
men discouraging in their apathy. The civil war had | ‘ . 
| Seventy—is a character about whom it is a delight to 
not come as yet to rouse men toa sense of the eternal | = 
. : jread. In‘The Myth of the Discontented Spinster,’ the 
verities, and ‘the grocery days before the war’ seem to | 
4 . | almost exact balance of the sexes in Massachusetts in 
have weighed upon the spirit of the earnest young! . 
ie new ; point of numbers is given statistically; to the confusion 
preacher. There isthe abiding sense of God, here and | . 
, | of Western traditions. ‘A Home-Made Dialect’ shows 
now; not coming to man at particular seasons or in spec- 
how two clever children invented certain words to 
ial places, but changelessly present, givlug Of Filo leve |. _ . 
‘ " z idly i full tin | Sapeeue Burk ebStiavt «hinga as states of feeling. 
and wisdom to all men as rapidly and as fully as they | ,, 7-015 4s when you are ‘very, very comfortable—too 
are able to receive those good gifts; anda deep convic | comfortable to move’. Hauplo is ‘a sinking feel- 
j 2 vi » re lig i . 
tion of the vital need that all men have of religion, as of ling’,” etc. But ‘galuptious’ (definition: ‘You want a 
‘ hi u . 2 va +} . ” 
a thing which belongs to their own aaa | thing and yet you don’t want it”) has long been synony- 
It is easy tosee a correspondence of -deas between | ou with others for ‘delightful’ or ‘a raspberry state of 
> re ¥ ore . - 
Parker and Emerson; the manner of regarding owner | mind,’ as a bright woman once defined the sensation. 
ship is the same, gubstantially ; and to find that familiar | The essay on ‘Processes’ describes admirably the edu- 
quotation from Emerson— “Give me health ame a day | cational methods whereby a bright child is made over 
and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous”—given |; 14, 4 stupid one—to this day, I trace much of my aver- 


as if belonging to an unknown writer must come 88.8) sion to mathematics to my early experiences with Col- 
surprise to those who have long regarded Emerson a3 a | burn’s Mental Arithmetic 


famous man belonging (already!) to the Past. One 
quotation from the sermon entitled ‘Christianity in Con- 
tact with Heathenism’ sbows both the change‘f{to a more 
colloquial style and the prevailing attitude of Theodore A PARCEL OF NOVELS. 
Parker’s mind as to the history of Christianity: ‘‘Perse- | Herraa. ByErsest Eckstein. Translated by Mrs. Bell. New 
cations could not pat down Cartettantty ¢ that fo the IT gto eee a Marshall. New York 
miracle. I don't know what powers the apostles had, | D. Appleton & Co. 
and care little; I do know that they spoke truth and |A New SaInt’s TRaGEpy. By T. A. Pincerton. New York: 
: | Harper & Bros. 
lived it, and that is the reason that they prevailed as only | BION, THR WANDERER. 
speakers and livers of truth can prevail.” Cassell Publishing Co. 
In Parker as in Emerson— if, indeed, it was not a|P#cuLIAR. By Epes Sargent. Bostoa: Lee and Shepard. 
characteristic of Transcendentalism-— there is much Few persons care to read a novel more than once, 
stress laid upon the power of the individual. The social! hence the utility of the comparatively cheap paper- 
condition at that time made such an appeal to individual- | covered stories. 
ism necessary. To-day, under the influence of a great In ‘Hertha,’ from the German of Ernest Eckstein, we 
civil war and of the present industrial and social prob- | have an example of how mistaken in judgment the young 
lems, the stress is being laid upon the power of men | and inexperienced maybe, almost must be. Few girls of 
working together, rather than upon the separate strength | eighteen can wisely decide matrimonial questions, Now- 
of any man by himself; and to us of the present genera- | adays the age of the novelist’s heroine is far greater than 
tion the ‘together’ seems the normal idea. |in the times of Richardson, and itis in accordance with 
Mr. Barrows’s excellent introduction and Mr. San-| the spirit of the century; more is demanded of women, 





reformer. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. New York: 





born’s biographical sketch add much to the valueof this | therefore the period of growth and study must be 


Roberts Brothers deserve the | longer. 


collection; and Messrs. 
thanks of all those readers who desire to learn some- | Here the heroine has the misfortune to be an orphan 


thing as to the beginning of Theodore Parker’s career | and entirely uncontrolled in her choice of a husband; her 


villain being possessed of ‘will-influence.’ The picture 
of an unsophisticated German thrown into the whirl of 
Parisian life and taught, under kind auspices, how much 
more important the outward graces and elegances of 
living are than she had believed, is painted very sympa- 
thetically and by one who has moved through France 
with observing eyes. 


‘A New Saint’s Tragedy’ reiterates the lesson that 
ignorance is unsafe, that the pure and good have to suffer 
for the sins of others; it leads the sceptic to say, ‘‘Don’t 
have a high standard; it is a nuisance to its possessor 
and those who are forced into its contact.” Yet, after 
all, the evil-disposed do not have a particularly good 
time in this story. It is a pity that authors choose such 
unpleasant names for their puppets as are attached to 
some of these. 


Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., will have readers for a long time 
to come; hence this reprint of ‘Bion’. There can be 
little quarrel in regard to it except on the score of its 
improbability; it being scarcely possible for people to 
come through so many hairbreadth escapes and foul 
haunts still pure and safe in soul and body. Poetic jus- 
tice reigns, and all goes ‘merry as a marriage-bell.’ 
Another and worthy choice for reprinting is of a book 
that has areal historical value because written in the 
very time of stirring events from the standpoint of one 
who was behind the scenes. 

‘Peculiar’ takes its name from the hero, a slave. Mr. 
Sargent believed in calling a spade a spade; hence some 
of the passages are harrowing, however satisfactory is 
the end. To those who passed through the war times, 
this book is an interesting reminder; while to those of 
this generation, for whom those times are a tradition, 
it shows in brilliant colers pages of American history 
that will be always a mingiing of glory and shame. Asa 
tale, ‘Peculiar’ is absorbing; as history, it is in essentials 
true, giving references for the most improbable of the 
statements, that the reader may see for himself. We 
who are hero worshippers are sorry to be reminded 
that Carlyle, Ruskin, Maury and Gladstone were once 
supporters of slavery and that Gladstone inherited wealth 
gained from the Liverpool slave-trade. 


This is far more worth reading than the generality of 
modern novels, and combines pieasure with IMstroction. 


The plot io iutricate, the situations touching, and at the 
last the tangled threads are all separated and arranged to 
suit the most exacting. 

The Boston Transcript has been fortunate in its edi- 
tors and may well be proud to show on its list the name 
Epes Sargent. 


Tue OAK. A Popuiar Introduction to Forest Petear. By H. 

Marshall Ward, F.R. 8. No. I{I.in Modern Scientific Series, 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co. 





This is a good book for those who in addition tothe 
formation of the fruit, the function of the leaves, the 
habit of the tree, and its age, both as an individua’ and 
a genus, would give the care to follow through the 
cellular structure of the root, stem, and branches. 





THE Horse. A Study in Natural History. By William Henry 
Flower, C. B., LL. D., Ete.; Director of the British 
Natural History Museum. No. II. in Modern Science Series, 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This book deals with the most obvious features of the 
horse, in relation to its lineage and relations in compara- 
tive anatomy, and in its notable specializations. Itisa 
succinct and clear statementof what many know vaguely, 
if at all, but of what ‘the intelligent lsyman’ wants to 
know; and it is healthful food, too, for those minds 
that, looking about for enfertainment or study, can 
be overtaken by the enchantment of facts. The 
author gains our good will, both by the clearness of the 
science, and by his regard, unobstrusive but genuine, 
for the object of it. 


NEW REROOKS. 








THE CHEVALIER OF PEYSIERI-VANI. By Henry B. Fuller. New 
York: The Century Co. Price, $1.25. 


Tue STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 





as a preacher. 





awakening and if not ceath, insanity. 
for the alienist whether death be not preferable. 


COL. HIGGINSON’S ESSAYS. 

CONCERNING ALL OF US. 

New York 
Upham. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 


‘*Female virtues are of a domestic turn. The family 
is the proper province for private women to shine in.” inquiry as to past life and character. 

‘The most conservative woman cannot if she would |}... might be Grieg’s ‘Das alte Lied’— 
withdraw herself within the shell of the old protection 
and privacy. The shell is not there to receive her; laws His heart was sad, his hair was grey. 
and usages are all changed.” The poor old King, he wedded 

If anyone wisbed to show how greatly the point of | A maiden young, they say.” 
view regarding ‘woman’s sphere’ has changed in the last | 


“There was an old King; 


There is an element of Fate hinted, but that is no | THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE. 
excuse for Hertha Girls are too ready to accept a lover 
as he seems, trusting to their own impressions without ) 1 Saw THREE SHIPS: AND OTHER WINTER TALES. By Q. New 
The prelude to the 


The title of ‘It Happened Yesterday’ leaves the reader 


|first marriage is one of the intellect, her second of the | SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. By Carroll Lewis Maxcy. 
— | senses; the latter cannot last happy, there must be an 
Itis a question | 


Boston: Ginn & Company. Price, 50c. 


SyBIL KNOX: OR HOME AGAIN. By Edward E. Hale. New York: 
Cassell Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale by De Wolf, Fiske & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


By Edmond About. Translated 
by Mrs. Carlton Kingsbury. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 50c. 


York: Cassell Pub. Co. Boston: For Sale by Little, Brown 
& Lo. Price, 50c. 


A SANE LUNATIC. By Clara Louise Burnham. No. 45 of River- 
side Paper Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 50c. 


LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIR. By Olive Thorne Miller. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


HAND BOOK OF SCHOOL-GYMNASTICS. By Baron Nils Posse, M. 
G. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50c. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. By Barbara N. Galpin. Boston: New Eng- 





century and three-quarters, it could be shown very clearly | to presume that the heroine has not left off growing and 


land Pub. Co. Price, $1.00. 
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—— 


FRANKLIN MOREY, | 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





APRIL. 
She waits, a maiden robed in gray, 
And oft she smiles to hide her tears, 
Then starts surprised, with sudden fears 
Asif, before her, far away, 
O’er powered in elemental strife, 
She saw her lover ’reft of life. 
She throws her arms to heaven. She seems 
Like one gone mad. Her sighs and moans 
Are mingled with the wild birds’ tones. 
But now he comes! No more she dreams; 
By the South wind she is caressed, 
And wears arbutus on her breast. 
BURRILL WINSLOW. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY AT WASHINGTON. 


The meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
was begun at the National Museum in Washington on 
Tuesday morning, President O. C. Marsh of New Haven 
in the chair. Among the interesting matters which 
formed a part of the business session may be mentioned 
the gift to the Academy by Dr. S. Wolcott Gibbs of 
Newport, R. I., of the sum of twenty-six hundred dollars 


+ ha need in the department of Chemistrv. This money 
was u purse presented lo Dr. Gibbs by his friends and 


pupils in honor of his seventieth birthday, and he in ms 
turn ina very graceful manner thus devotes the money 
to the advancement of science. 

The remarkable value of Dr. S. C. Chandler’s inves- 
tigations inthe matter of Variation of Latitude, which 
has been discussed in THe COMMONWEALTH in various 
places, has been fully appreciated by the Academy and 
the sum of five hundred dollars has been by them placed 
at the disposal of Dr. Chandler for further investiga- 
tions in this problem. 

The pub'ic meeting of the Acadamy for the discus- 
sion of scientific topics was opened at noon on Tuesday 
witha large attendance of scientists from all parts of the 
country. 

The first paper was by Prof. W.K. Gilbert of the 
Geological Survey, and was entitled ‘An American 
Maar.’ This geological formation,noticeablein the Rhine 
Valley and in some localities in Central France, has not 
been observed before iu this country. Itisa form sim- 
ilar to a volcanic crater, and in the opinion of the emi- 
nent geologist is due to an explosion of steam, unac- 
companied by lava flow. Instances of eruptions of this 
kind were quoted by him, it being supposed that the 
eruption of Vesuvius in which Pompeli was destroyed 
was of this nature. The feature has been observed in 
this country in Eastern Arizona, near Canon Diabolo, in 
& mountain-like formation which has been called Coon 
Butte. The paper was illustrated by flne drawings and 
by a magnificent relief model. 

Mr. R. S. Woodward followed with a discussion of 
an ‘Iced Bar Base Measuring Apparatus,’ devised by him, 
some field work with which has recently been done. 
The standard for measurement which is used in a bar of 
iron, properly compared with some standard of length, 
which is packed in ice, thereby eliminating all correc- 
tions for temperature. This bar is mounted upon a car 
on alight railway track, running upon rigid posts, and 
its movements are determined by means of microscopes. 
The bar is run forward its length again and again, until 
the requisite base line is determined. In point of accu- 
racy, the results of this system are remarkable, the error 
is a measured kilometer being estimated at not more 
than a five-millionth part of the whole. 

Prof. C. Abbe’s discussion of ‘Atmospheric Radiation 
of Heat’ was a technical consideration of his subject, 
the same being true of some ‘Results from the Magnetic 
Observatory at Los Angelos, Cal.,’ a paper by C. A. 
Schott, which was read by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall. of 
popular interest in this paper were the effects which an 
electric street-car system had upon the maguetic regis- 
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ters. These cars were ata distance of 1500 feet away, 
but it was thought that lines of iron pipes were active 
in conducting the disturbing forces. 

Mr. F. H. Bigelow'discussed at some length the de- 
flecting forces that prodace diurnal variation of the 
normal terrestrial fleld. 





OLD SOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

There was a meeting at the Old South Meeting-House 
Tuesday afternoon of the ‘Old South Essayists,’ the young 
people who during the last dozen years have written 
essays in competition for the Old South prizes. There 
are now nearly a hundred of these, comprising a good 
proportion of the best historical scholars inthe succes- | 
sive classes of the various Boston high schools in the 
years since the prizes were instituted. Twenty of these 
were present at Tuesday's meeting, for the purpose of 
organizing an Old South Historical Society, the object of 
which is the study of American history and the promo- 
tion of good citizenship. Regular quarterly meetings, | 
for the reading of papers and discussion, are to be held 
onthe first Wednesday of March, June, September and 
December. . 


At this meeting a constitution was adopted and the 
following-named officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Henry L. Southwick; vice-president, 
Franklin E. E. Hamilton; secretary, Ruth Ballou Whitte- 
more; executive committee, Francis Walker, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Wilson Ward Wormelie, Sophie C. Hart, 
and Caroline Christian Stecker. 

The society then listened to a paper by Miss Helen P. 
Margesson, one of the first prize essayists of last year, 
on ‘Marco Polo’s Explorations in Asia and their Influ- 
ence upon Columbus,’ which ,was {followed by conversa- 
tion concerning the best books upon the subject. 

The Old South lectures for the coming season are to 
be devoted to the general subject of the discovery of 
America, as follows: ‘What Men Knewof the World 
before Columbus,’ ‘Leif Erikson and the Northmen,’ 
‘Marco Polo and his Book,’ ‘The Story of Columbus,’ 
‘Americus Vespucius and the Early Books about Ameri- 
ca,’ ‘Cortes and Pizarro,’ ‘De Soto and, Ponce de Leon,’ 
‘Spain, France and England in America.’ 





GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The annual meeting of the General Theological 
Library was held last Monday afternoon at its building, 
6 Mt. Vernon Street, Hon. William Claflin, President,fio 
thechair. Prayer wes offered by Rev. Luther Farnham. 
The Secretary. Mr. Farnham, fread an abstract of his 
report for the year. He reported that #°* woalnmes lau 
beeu auueu vy purchase, and 725 by [gifts, making a 
total of 15,724 volumes in the library. The membership, 
now numbering 1140, had been increased by 59 new 
members and 84 renewals. Treasurer 8S. K. Payson 
reported the bank balance $98,721 and the liabilities 
beyond assets as $20,000. The reports of the Commit- 
tees on the library, purchase of books, and new mem- 
bers, were presented and accepted, and will be printed in 
full in the Proceedings of the Society, soon to be pub- 
lished. Mr. Andrew Fisk prepared the Necrologist’s 
report for Prof. Sewall who was ill, showing that fifteen 
members had died within the year, many of whom had 
given largely tothe Society. The following directors 
were elected in addition to the present board: For three 
years, W. 8. Appleton,!Theodore Metcalf; for two years, 
Rev. E. H. Capen, D. D. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the Institute of Technology, 
Wednesday evening. Several new members were 
elected, and Mr. E. P. Dawley, Chief Engineer, New 
York, Providence and Boston R. R.., spoke on railroad 
bridge construction with especial reference to solid or 
ballast floors. 


The Monday evening course of lectures under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship at the Old South Meeting-House ig 
drawing toaclose. The admirable lecture by the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Chairman of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, delivered last Monday, is given in full in 
another part ofthis paper. Next Monday, the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge will lecture on ‘The Problem of 
Immigration,’ and he will be followed, a week later, by 
Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist, on ‘The Problem of 
Negro Suffrage.’ This course of lectures is free to the 
public, and is largely attended. It is the most remarka- 
able for interest and real value which h 


as been given in 
Boston for a long time. 


The first bulletin under the new arrangement by 
which the weather service of New England Meteorological 
Society is transferred to the weather bureau of the Agri- 
cultural Department has been issued, containing an 
explanation of the change. It says that the New Eng- 
land weather service will continue to gather and publish 
observations of temperature and rainfall. The monthly 
balletin will be continued as heretofore, and sent to all 
co-operating observers and all members. The new ser- 
vice will be under the directions of Mr. J. Warren Smith. 





shortly be published, and will contain a study of tem- 
perature and precipitation records for New England by 
J. Warren Smith, together with an account of tornadoes 
in general, and that of Lawrence in particular. 

The Council of the Boston Society of Natural History 
has awarded the Walker prize of $1000 to Professor 
James D. Dana of New Haven. At the meeting of the 
Society, Wednesday evening, Dr. J.J. Murray reada 
paper on ‘Recent investigations into the physical and 
biological condition of the lochs and fjords of the west 
of Scotland.’ Mr. E. Adams Hartwell and Mr. George 
H. Barton also read papers relating to certain local 
geolog'cal formations. 

THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The dramatic week has brought many novelties, and 
one return engagement of very great interest and moment. 
The latter is that, at the Tremont Theatre, of Mr. E. S. 
Willard, the young English actor who, coming among us 
last year almost unheralded, won by his fine and finished 
art an enduring place in the regard of our theatre-goers. 
His opening play has been ‘The Middleman ;’ in which his 
impersonation of Cyrus Blenkarn, workman and dreamer, 
doting father and implacable enemy, ranks among the 
most brilliantly artistic dramatic creations of the age. 
Mr. Willard’s work loses nothing in force or charm on a 
a second seeing; and the great scene in which he calls 
down God’s wrath on his daughter’s betrayer remains a 
breath of mighty passion almost unmatchable in our dra- 
matic generation. The supporting company is much the 
same as last year; but Miss Tillbury’s Nancy is far from 
having the quaint, keen flavor which Miss Hatton gave 
to the character of Blenkarn’s less beloved and less 
lovable daughter. ‘The Middleman,’ as interpreted by 
Mr. Willard and his company, is a play that appeals to 
the taste of our most cultivated theatre-goers and to the 
humanity of those to whom the elemental passions keep 
power of appeal. 

At the Boston Museum, Jerome’s new comedy, ‘The 
Councilors Wife,’ has already won for itseif many 
friends. Its story is original and entertaining, its 
character-drawing firm and excellent, and its acting, now 
that the players have settled into familiarity with their 
work, spirited and effective. Its plot concerns itself with 
the rascalities of one Ben Dixon, a county councillor, 
who under smug seeming of virtue swindles everyone 
within his grasp out of everything available. He has 
married an ex-circus performer with yearnings after con- 
ventional respectability ; and she, soon discovering what 
like ho io, hus and makes a thorny time of it until the 
appearance of a first wife, whose continued existence he 
has overlooked when making a second marriage, sets the 
afflicted seeker after respectability free to express 
publicly —a long-dreamed-of joy —her opinion of her 
peccant husband. There is a collateral story which con 

cerns itself with the love, and the sacrifice of the love, 
of a good-humored, ‘chuckle-headed’ elderly gentleman; 
with the fate of the two young Bohemian lovers who 
‘starve, feast, despair, are happy,’ in true Bohemian wise; 
and with yet two other lovers, whose happiness is in 
pawn through the unwillingness of his plucky manliness 
to mate his poverty with her riches. The little play 
aifords a delicious April hour of light laughter, and sighs 
as light; being instinct, like all its author’s best work, 
with tender humanity, gentle, appealing pathos, and dry, 
keen hamor. Inthe acting, Miss Clarke’s work as Mrs. 
Ben Dixon, ex-circus performer and victim of respecta- 
bility, easily takes first place. It is a delightful im- 
personation, fullof hearty vitality and large, easy, jovial 
humor. The Museum stage has seen nothing this year more 
memorable than herjoyous reminiscences, with Cherry, of 
their old fakir days; and her magnificent burst of laughter 
over the night when, owing to misfitsin histriple pairs of 
tights, the gallery advises him to ‘go home and get 
ironed,’ is worth a journey to hear and join. Miss Addi- 
son as the limp and lachrymose first wife is slyly and 
inimitably funny; Mr. Wilson’s Cherry is quaint and 
honest; Mr. Barron as the all-explaining Councilor— 
‘‘who’llexplain himself into Heaven if they don’t look 
sharp!”—is at his happiest; and all the young lovers are 
pleasantly earnest and natural; Mr. Booth meriting an 
especially good word for his really charming bit of emo- 
tional acting in his proposal scene. The play deserves 
genuine and lasting success. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘Miss Helyett,’ a novel 
musical comedy adapted—and expurgated—from a spicy 
French original, has amused large audiences. Its story, 
worthy of opéra bouffe, isof a prim young Quaker maiden 
who makes an involuntarily and somewhat indecorous 
tumble down a mountain side, in anlucky view of a 
travelling artist, whom hersense of propriety, fostered 
by her father’s ‘maxims,’ impels her to discover and 
marry, out of hand. Her efforts to this end, and the 
queer people who aid or cross her in her search, furnish 
matter for several merry hours. Mrs. Leslie Carter’s 
workin the title-réle of the piece is facile and amusing, 
though abit too obviously patterned after the French 
original. Miss Kate Davis has won much favor ina 
series of unique and very clever specialties. 





The volume of investigations of the society for 1890 will 


At the Columbia Theatre, the farce-comedy, ‘Glori- 
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ana,’ which deals, like so many of its kind, with a queer 
jumbling-up of identities, has scored a marked success, 
thanks largely to its capital acting. Mr. Henley as an 
eccentric foreigner, Mr. Bond as a sanctimonious valet, 
and Mrs. Thorndike Boucicault as a brilliant if not too 
decorous widow, form a trio sufficient to bear any play 
to fame and popularity; and their support is in every 
way excellent. The curtain-raiser is Mr. Fitch’s exquis, 
itely poetic bit of an idyl, ‘Frederic Lemaitre,’ which is 
very beautifully interpreted by Mr. Henry Miller in the 
title-part and Miss Guion as the too-ambitious little 
milliner. 

Atthe Globe Theatre, ‘Eight Bells,’a farce-comedy 
or the trick-scene and knockabout order, has earned 
much favor. One very droll scene in which the passen- 
gers of the madly-rolling ship vainly struggle to maintain 
their foothold is provocative of much harmless laughter. 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Country Circus,’ which has 
added one or two new specialties to its filme and varied 
ring performance, attracts large audiences. At the 
Grand Opera House, ‘Dangers of a Great City’ have been 
thrillingly pictured forth. At the Park Theatre, ‘Neil 
Burgess’ Circus’ proves a marked attraction. At the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Natural Gas’ has lighted up 
the hours. At the Howard Atheneum, the ever-popular 
Tony Pastor has crowded the house with old friends and 
new. 


tugen D’Albert’s Recitals. 





The last of the series of pianoforte recitals by Eugen 
D’Albert is given this afternoon at Music Hall. In this 
D’Albert has been heard under peculiar cir- 

He at the filled 
with notable pianoforte playing and following closely 
upon some artists over whose performances the town 
has gone wild. None but a consummate master of his 
art could meet such a test; and it should be enough to 
say of Mr. D’Albert that he has met it easily and 
triumphantly. His recitals have been thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and that of this afternoon, at which a varied pro- 
gramme will be given, will close a very successful sea- 
son. 


series, Mr 


cumstances. comes close of a season 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Thomas Starr King was the Independence Day orator, 
appointment of the municipal authorities, in 1852, 
his oration was not published, by some oversight, 
ntil this time. It is now issued in pamphlet form by the 
wiih a biographical sketch, as preface, by Mr. 
William H. Whitmore, Chairman of the Record Com- 
missioners, and can be obtained at the office of the City 
Messenger, City Hall. The subject of Mr. King’s oration 
was ‘The Organization of Liberty on the Western Con- 
tinent.’ 


city, 


The Pansy for May (Boston: D. Lothrup Co.) isa 
seasonable number. Two notable articles are About New 
York, and {the English Literature paper—John Milton. 
These are full of cleverly described incidents, and will 
stimulate the taste for a broader study along these same 
lines of thought. The stories are bright, the poems good, 
and the articles throughout such as will attract attention. 


Newly revised editions of the well-known ‘Satchel 
Guide’ to Europe and of Sweetser’s equally well-known 
guide-books to New England, The White Mountains, and 
The Maritime Provinces, will be ready in good time for 
European and American tourists. 


Considerable interest has been manifested regarding 
the first number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine to be 
issued under the editorial management of Mr. Howells. 
rhe magazine has furnished a list of names which 
promises something quite unusual forthe May number. 
The authors, whose work appears in this issue, are: 
James Russell Lowell, Thomas W. Higginson, Murat 
Halstead, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Brander Matthews, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edgar Fawcett, Richard L. Garner, 
John Hay, Luther Guy Billings, Henry James, Prof. S. 
P. Langley, Frank R. Stockton, Dudley Buck, Theodore 
Roosevelt, H. H. Boyesen, Sarah Orne Jewett, Gertrude 
Smith, Lilla Cabot Perry, William Wilfred Campbell, 
William Dean Howells. The same number is illustrated 
by Walter Crane, C. S. Reinhart, Wilson de Meza, E. W. 
Kemble, George Wharton Edwards, Charles Howard 
Johnson, William M. Chase, F. S. Church, Frederic 
Remington, Dan Beard, Henry Sandbam, Louis J. Rbead. 


A second edition of The New World, the new religious 

larterly, will soon be ready, the first having been soon 

exhausted. ‘It takes place at once,” says the Christian 
Union, *‘in the front rank of periodical literature.” 


_ Professor N. 8S. Shaler, whose article in Scribner on 
‘The Surface of the Earth’ and ‘Nature and Man in 
America,’ have done so much to make clear the practical 
features of geology and geography, begins in the May 
number of that periodical a group of four articles on Sea 
and Land, in which he will discuss Sea-Beaches, The 
Depths of the Sea, and Icebergs. 


The thousands of yachters who sail on the many lakes 
of the interior, and on the waters of the seaboard, will 
de interested in a profusely illustrated article which will 
appear in the May Century on ‘Coast and inland Yacht- 
ing,’ by Frederic W. Pangborn, a member uf the Jersey 
City Yacht Club and formerly Vice-President of the New 
York Yacht Racing Association. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for immediate 
publication ‘Amethyst, the Story of a Beauty,’ by Christa- 
bel R. Coleridge, the author of ‘Lady Betty,’ ‘An English 
Squire,’ ete. This is described as a graphic picture of the 
English society life of the day, with a central charac- 


ter who enlists and hold e 
S the sympathy and interest of 


| Our Little Men 


_BOSTON COMMON WEHAES= 


Contributions by Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Sir H. T. Wood, Michael Davitt, John Burns, Lady 
Paget, W. S. Lilly, Lord Acton, Rev. Dr. Jessopp, Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole, Hamilton Aidé and a half dozen other 
writers equally well known make the April number of 
the Nineteenth Century (New York: Leonard Scott Pub. 
Co.) a strong and brilliant one. Sir Charles Tupper, 
High Commissioner for Canada, tells ‘How to Federate 
the Empire.’ Sir H. T. Wood, Secretary to the British 
Royal Commission, writes on ‘Chicago and its Exhibi- 
tion.’ A notable article on ‘ Prospects of Marriage for 
Women,’ by Miss Clara E. Collet, will attract wide 
attention and provoke much controversy. The number 
concludes with a series of notices of ‘Noticeable Books,’ 
in which Mr. Gladstone. Rev. Dr. Jessopp, R. E. Pro- 
theo, Rt. Hon. Lord Acton, W. 8S. Lilly, Hamilton Aidé 
and Stanley Lane-Poole give their impressions of some 
of the more recent important books. 


The North American Review promises to have, among 
the contents of its forth-coming (May) number, a sympo- 
sium on The Man or the Platform? by Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Vest of Missouri, Representative 
Boutelle of Maine, Representative Burrows of Michigan, 
Representative Wilson of West Virginia and Representa- 
tive Kilgore of Texas. Thesame number will also con- 
tains an article on The Poet of Democracy (Walt Whit- 
man) by John Burroughs, and other contributions by 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, United States Minister to 
St. Petersburg; Senator Stewart of Nevada; Gen. B. F. 
Butler; the Marquis of Lorne; Prof. Goldwin Smith; Hon. 
John Russell Young, and the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


‘Jane Field’ is the title of Mary E. Wilkins’s 
novel, to be begun in the May number vf Harper’s Maga- 
zine. The tale is said to possess ina marked degree all 
those peculiar charms which have given to Miss Wilkins’s 
short stories the foremost placein the esteem of Ameri- 
can and English readers. Itis a characteristic story of 
New England life, and so skilfully has it been composed, 
that each chapter possesses an independent interest of its 
own. It will be handsomely illustrated by W. T. 
Smedley. 


first 


The Critic of April 16 prints along letter from Poe, 
written on July 6, 1842, in which he tells of his relations 
with Graham's Magazine—whose namesake and founder, 
by the way, is still living, penniless and blind. The letter 
is believed to have been hitherto unpublished. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s new volume of short 
stories, ‘Van Bibber and Others,’ just published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, has met with such popular 
favor that advance orders exhausted the first edition 
before publication. A new edition of this volume will 
| be ready in a few days. 


The Quiver for May (New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) 
}opens with an account of ‘Some Interesting Swedish 
| Institutions,’ by the Countess of Meath, which contains 
portraits of the King and Queen of Sweden and pictures 
of some of the institutions described. Following an in- 
staliment of the serial, ‘Through Devious Ways,’ comes a 
short sermon by Canon Wynne, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the University of Dublin, and a practical 
paper on ‘Housing the Houseless.’ There jis an interest- 


paper on ‘The Lesson of Spring’ by the Rev. Professor 
Alexander Roberts, D.D., of St. Andrews. The serial, 
‘The Heiress of Aberstone,’ comes to an end in this 


number, which will be regretted by the many readers who 
have followed it from month to month. 


and Women for May (Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co.) is a dainty number. There are pretty 
stories, merry rhymes and happy verse, witha bit of 
music to enliven. The Cradle of King Henry V., The 
Pulque (which tells all about century plants,) Model 
Nurses, Octagon and Nannie, The May-Day Dance (belog 
another odd conceit of the Studio Dolls,) Little Nancy’s 
Fretty Day, A Hero Monkey, and Jack’s Poor Calcula- 
tion, are among the contents. 


} Pensions for the poor and for old age, or ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Pension Scheme,’ by Thomas Scanlon, is 
the opening article in the Westminster Review (New 
York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co.) for April. Mr. Scanlon 
writes from the position of the Friendly or Beneficial 
Societies, and his paper is a thoughtful and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of stateaid in old age. Mathilda 
M. Blake contributes a novel paper on ‘The Lady and the 
Law,’ in which she presents some interesting suggestions 
on the legal status of women. Her article has had the 
approval of the Lord Chief Justice of England, and there- 
fore carries considerable weight. J. A. Newton-Robin- 
son makes an interesting ‘Study of Mr. Marion Crawford’ 
and his novels, which is one of the series of studies of 
living novelists now appearing in the Review. A.A. 
Hayes writes on some aspects of America and American 
life in an article on ‘The Unknown Country.’ The de- 
partment of Contemporary Literature is full of its 
usual brief but valuable short reviews of books. 


The May number of Cassell’s Family Magazine (New 
York: Cassell Pub. Co.) shows that Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 
charming story, ‘Out of the Fashion,’ is drawing to a 
close. ‘Colonistsin Embryo’ isa paper showing how 
young Englishmen are prepared for roughing it in Her 
Majesty’s colonies. Following this is ashort paper which 
will be of interest to the young women of the house- 
hold as it gives practical hints in the art of making 
‘Hungarian Embroidery.” ‘How to Look Nice,’ is alsoa 
paper calculated to interest the young women. ‘How 
Fortunes are Made’ will interest the young men and 
perhaps incite them to do as some of the world’s million- 
aires have done. 


Inan article on Evolution in Folk- Lore, ~ published 
in The Popular Science Monthly for May, Mr. David 
Dwight Wells gives two versions of a negro legend near- 
ly a century apart in time, which show the alterations 
produced in the tale by the change from free life in 
Africa to slave life in America. 


Anglomaniacs will find little that is flattering in an 
article which Gen. B. F. Butier has written for the May 
number of the North American Review. 


Babyland for May (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) greets 
the Babies with a smile. There is a May-day story about 
The Kits that went a-Maying, and there are bright little 
incidents, and merry tales with pictures th&t speak for 
themselves. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


DRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to securethorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarging the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 7 Park St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Masa. 


First to teach 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concoml, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. 


JAMES F. MORTON, A. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


M., Principal. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory er 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Penmanship for Business, Drawing and Ornamental work 
thoroughly taught. An art indispensable for teachers. Send ten 
cents for catalogue and fine specimens to Box C. C., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
H PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
lrofessors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


a 


Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892, Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
164 Newbury 8t., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B. 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G, 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 28. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the tucome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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Marion Harland’s 
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SUNLIGHT OF SPRING. | 


BY ALICE WARD BAILEY 


Sunlight of spring, what have you seen Ill. 


That you amile so 
“Crowds of hepaticas, 
Fresh from their naps, 
Throwing down coverlets, 
Pulling off caps, 
Chanting together, 

‘Gone are bad weather, 
Chills, and mishaps.’ ”’ 


Sunlight of spring, what have you seen 
That you smile so 

“Millions of wings 

Gayly unfurled, 

Lifted on high, 

Drifted and whirled, 

Freighted with song, 

Floating along, 

‘Ob, happy world!’”’ 


Sunlight of spring, what have you seen 
That you smile so? 

‘Maids with their lovers, 

Children at play, 

Hope as of April, 

Joy as of May; 

Winter begotten, 

Night is forgotten, 

In this bright day.” 


{Harper's Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Rev. William C. Winslow, D.D., has 
been in Washington this week, attending 
the annual meeting of the American Orien- 
tal Society, before which he read a paper 
on the Inscriptions and Sculptures of the 
Tombs at Beni Hasan. 


Lieutenant Vincent Laforme will com- 
plete. on June 6 next, seventeen years of 
faithful service as treasurer of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, and, 
owing to ill health, has been obliged to de- 
cline a re-election. In token of this long 
stewardship be was last week visited at his 
home on K street, South Boston, by 
Colonel Edward Lyman, Captain John L. 
Steyenson and Captain Albert A. Folsom, 
and was there presented, in behalf of the 
company, With a beautiful silver pitcher, 
appropriately inscribed. 


The fencing class at Chauncy-Hall School 
will give an exhibition Friday, April 29, at 
3p. m. 


The frends of Loulse Chandler Moulton 
were out in force yesterday to attend her 
closing reception held, as usual, in her 
pleasant parlors at 28 Rutland Square. 
Mrs. Moulton has suffered much from the 
lingering effects of the serson’s epidemic, 
and all gocd wishes will attend her on her 
voyage across seas, which will be deferred 
this year until June. Mrs. Moulton’s new 
volume of poems, ‘Swallow Flights,’ by no 
means exhausts her portfolio, and it is 
pleasant to know that many charming lyrics 
and some more extended flights of song are 
in waiting for future publication. 


Mr. Henry W. Pitman, for many years 
identified with the Somerville Journal and 
who recently purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the Dorchester Beacon, was given 
a parting testimonial by his late associates 


Catholic priest, 


She has bred and 


China and New Zealand. 
India it was his intention to take up 
abode in Vermont, where his wife had been 
born. 


Father Chiniquy, the well-known 
recently submitted to a 
surgical operation at his home at St. Ann, 
It is said he bore up under the opera- 
tion admirably for a man who has attained ; 0 to 
his eighty-third year, and his doctors, at| according to the district. 
last accounts, were confident that he would 
recover. 
Kittie Wilkins of Idaho, a professional 
dealer in horses, is a young and pretty 
woman, witha profusion of golden hair. 
sold stock for the past 
six years, and visits allthe large Western 
cities. 

The Hon. Arthur Sewall of Bath, 
has just arrived home froma trip to Samoa, 
where he has been visiting his son, Consul 
Harold Sewall. 


Rudyard Kipling is on his way to India, ;horse and cart. 
but proposes remaining for a time in Japan, | he returns home and sorts his gleanings. 
After his visit to | He sits down, with his sack or basket 


of Boston, where he was born in 1854. 
has been in California since his tenth year. 


Sevator Justin Morrill of Vermont, who|the coureur’s 1f. 50c., and the placier'’s 
was 82 years old last week Friday, lives | 2f. 40c. 

when Congress is notin session at ‘The 
Gables,’ a fine rambling old house in North | directly from the refuse of Paris averages 
Strafford. He is an enthusiastic amateur | 71,400f., or not far short of £3,000 a day. 
gardener, and, old as he is, plays a strong | An inevitable, but not uninstructive, com 
game of skittles. Occasionally he takes | parison here suggests itself. 
his rod and spends the day among the|of London, which must be worth consider- 
jreen Mountain trout brooks. He is also ajably more than double that of Paris, is 
good whip, and the erect form of the old|almost absolutely wasted. 
man behind his fast bay-horse Charlie is | labeled ‘Rubbish shot here’ illustrates the 


one of the sights of North Strafford. 


Douglass peforming the ceremony. 


now stopping at the Victoria Hotel. 


Everett of Boston. 


bequeathing to the trustees of the 


time. 





and Somerville friends. Speeches were 
made and valuable tokens of regard were 
presented. 


ex- 


Me., 
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| Miss Sara Winthrop Smith has been ap- 
| pointed a member of the advisory council 
|on science and philosophy of the woman's 
branch of the world’s congress at the 
Columbian Fair. 


| Frederic Tudor, Jr., private secretary to 

President Hl. M. Whitney, of the West End 
Street Railway Company, is in Europe in 
search of health. He is not expected 
home for several weeks. 


The Paris Ragpickers. 


There are between 40,000 and 50,000 of 
them, says the London Saturday Review, 
and they are divided into three classes, 
exclusive of the maitre chiffonnier, who is 
quite a well-to-do man. At the bottom 
comes the ramasseur de nuit. He is not 
born a ragpicker, as most of the better ones 
are, but is generally a laboring man who 
cannot get work and has exhausted his 
resources. He takes asack and collects 
hap-bazard from any refuse be can find | 
snch things as he judges salable, in order | 
to make a few sous to keep body and soul | 
together. He isa night-bird, and only one 

degree above the common tramp. Gradu- | 
ally he gains experience, learns to distin- | 
guish the most profitable kinds of refuse | 
and the quarters where they are to be 

found, and ends by going to live in a 

colony asa regular chiffonnier. There are | 


| 
| 


goes where and when he likes and owns 
no master but his own fancy. ‘This is the 
largest class and numbers some 20,000. 


different position. 
police and hasa definite beat; that is to 


the refuse of which is his monopoly. The 
good-will of a beat can be bought and sold, 
and is worth from 40 to 120 or 150 francs, 
On the other 
hand, the placier is obliged to make his 
round every day under the penalty of los- 
ing his place. He goes out inthe morning 
with his basket and visits the houses on 
his beat. At each house he takes the 
portable dust bin, containing the previous 
day’s refuse, fromthe cook, carries it out 
on the pavement, and overhauls it while 
waiting for the municipal dust cart to 
pass. He may be seen at work any morn- 
ing about 7 or 8 o'clock or earlier. 


and children, and many placiers possess a 
Having gone his round, 


his | before him, and three or four empty ones 


He had purchased some property jas they come. 
there with that object in view. 


at hand, into which he throws the things 
The assorted products are 


On his} so'd by weight to the maitre chiffonnier, | 
first visit to Vancouver he had come di-|who gives from 2 to 200f. per 100 kilo- 
rectly from San Francisco. 


i de nuit gathers of an average 15 
Congressman Geary of California, the | *@S%¢"" A ave 
author of the anti-Chinese bill, is a native | Kllogrammesa day, the coureur 25 kilos, 


grammes, according to quality. The ra- 


He the placier 40 kilos. If the mean value is 


the oration before John A. Andrew Post 15 
at Mt. Auburn Cemetery Memorial Day. | 
Rev. Dr. Jacob Abbott and his wife have |Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure sen scasennedhinagnanienlaaial 
joined the Salvation Army. ‘Joining this | Known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
r 4 being a constitutional disease, requires a 


league,” says Dr. Abbott, ‘is nothing more Selves Catarrh 


than expressing a desire to aid the army | coustituiional treatment. 
without becoming an active member.” ; 

The London Post announces that Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Fenwick of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps will shortly marry Miss Lillian 


Neal Dow has signified his intention of 
Tem- 
perance Temple of Chicgo 23 scrap-books 


containing material relating to the tem-/cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
perence cause, the collection of a life- 


taken at 6f. the 100 kilos, that makes the 
ramasseur’s daily earnings equal to 90c., 


The total profit drawn by these people 


The refuse 


Every place 


fact. A striking incident recently occurred 


in the making of a railway embankment in 
Poot. ne te “a er ee, Seager a London suburb. A good deal of it con-| 
Supreme Court, and James Lawson Kar- sis'ed of the truckloads of refuse brought 
rick of Boston, were married on Monday down from town—such refuse as the Paris 
in St. John's Church, Washington, Rev. Dr. chiffonnier, with his orange peel and scraps 


of paper hardly dreams of. Out of that 
Loudon rubbish heap he could have drawn 


Ex-President Cleveland has leased the |ina single afternoon more than he would 
house 12 West Fifty-first street, New York, | make at home in a month. 

and the family will move into it in a few 
days. Mr. Cleveland and his family are 





$100 Reward $100. 





|in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 


|Cure is taken internally, acting directly 


| k@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Senator and Mrs. Hoar have made all | _ ‘ 
their necessary arrangements to sail for | 


6,000 of this class. } 
The next is the coureur. He is more | 
expert than the ramasseur de nuit, but has, | 
like him, no regular work—he comes aa 


The third is the placier, who is in qaite a} 
He is licensed by tbe | 


| 
say, 80 Many houses ina particulsr street, | 


The placier always works with his wife | 


| upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
| system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positiy 
The proprietors have so much faith in its Testore the weak and nervous to a healthy \ 
} curative powers, that they offer One Hun- a 
drep Dollars for any case that it fails to Aids Digestionand Tones up the Who's 


| Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


A lady writes us she would not be with- 
Europe on May 14. They do not expect to out Minard’s Liniment if it cost $20 
return before Nov.1. Senator Hoar takes 
this trip at the suggestion of his physi- 
cian. Even now, though able to be in the 
| Senate, he is only permitted to use bi 
| five minutes at a time three times a day. 


FASHIONS! 


NEW STYLES 
LADIES’ 


Spring and Summer 


GARMENTS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


SPRINGER 
BROS., 


500 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 
HEADQUARTERS 


|} FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


- UNION LAUNDRY 


— AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co., 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Launid: 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 





‘STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade ani! 
Drapery Work. 

UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
141i Tremont St. | Rutland and Concord Sq. 





pew SNOW, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in t! 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere b; 
special agent, if required; recover property a! 
find heirs. Collections a speolalty. Correspor 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


ALWAYS USE 


rms tires paces UNIVERSAL APPETIZEH 


General Augastus P. Martin will deliver | to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
Hall’s 


—THE GREAT— 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital pr: 


dition. Improves the appetite, 


System. 
Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


> 


bottle; for in case of diphtheria, croup, J J BLATSHFORD 
and asthma, when the patient is almost s . y 


dead for want of breath and a remedy is 
S eyes , required to act instantly, it can’t be beat, 
and costs only 25 cents. 


18 New Chatham St-, 
LYNN, MASS. 
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~ Sanita Underwear areninrennet Hee 
eo | European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
| are most ce ntrally and mage me A located, in the 
j heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
jand sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 











PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


BOSTON AGENTS, | service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in | L. E. FLETCHER & CO., seston state "sts an th Sour ovary few 
| HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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f the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
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In its recent issues THe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
-THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. S&S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. Sater, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H? G. L. F. FLETCHER & CO., 
W apn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) | | 
J. B. HARRISON. | 








Dec. 5 CHANDLER, before the 


American Plan. 
| day. 





$2.00 and upwards per 

Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 

Service. 
Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

. lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 

parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


| 
j 


(Opposite the;Common. ) 
SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. MISS 
Samuret H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. oO. L. JOST, 


= LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Joun Trevor: read by | Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 120 TREMONT STREET 
3.—THE GYPSY MOTH. BOSTON. 


RUSSELL,§ before | | Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


an. 2 THE 


Boston, Mass. ° 


CHARLES V. European plan. 


and Bar first-class. 
best suicnistd 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL . * BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kotterer’s Restaurant 


| J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
-|33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Dining Room 


Room 75. 
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of the President | 
CHANDLER, before the | 


March 5. (Original for this Journal.) 


HENRY P. 
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Curtis, before the 
before the Roy al | 











It serves to bring these valuable papers 


Select Parties. 
Low Rates. 


Personally Conducted. 
Favorite Boute. 










For r partic ulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington 8t., Boston. 





‘A first-class article at a right price.’’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFAOTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. JonN E. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
sAl . GrorGe Baur, before the American | 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rrreuie, Jr. | 
| Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address 
Send orders by mail and our team will call. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. | 
208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. MEap, before the 
| and ad~iceat the institute free, Patients walted upon 
: ; z ‘ S French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. | INSTITUTE OPEN|PAILY FROM 0 A. M. (Fc 
eo ) 
promptly, i 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


RiLey, before the Lowell Institute. | 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 18.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) JonmnjRircur, Jr. BEATING 
(Original for this Journal.) Wiitsan | | 
CorLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 
Antiquarian Society 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. EGBerRT C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 
Byron Grocer, at the Annual Reception. Heated Naphtha Process. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S&S. C. 
CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison kve 
-THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
—AND 
Boston Bcientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. NERVINE INSTITUTE. 
’ For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. | seamen. pores ae in all their forms. ° The only E. A. MUTEL & SON, 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. — Witttam Monnis | at thelr homes in Boston if denied. ‘Cireulars, mailed to 196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
| ny address | 
7 tablishment, ormerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St. 
This publication will be continued weekly. to5 P.M. 6 
y, in fall and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these | | — 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. RANK’ K H MA 
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Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That there are Eight Bells at the Globe, 
but several more in the Helyett Company 

That, strange tosay, a Doctor will be the 
more welcgme at the Grand Opera House 
next week for presenting a Bill. 

That Jerome’s Mrs. Dixon thinks ‘It 
might have Ben’ very sad werds indeed. 

That Clyde Fitch’s lovely Lemaitre takes 
on fresh charm in Mr. Miller's presenta- 
tion. 

That Boston de-Bostonized herself to 
cordiality, to give Mr. Willard welcome. 

That Bohemia at its jolliest breathes 
through Jerome's new play. 


That there will be comic opera at the | 


Hollis St. Theatre, next week, and comic 
Hopper—ah ! at the Globe. 

That it was very jolly to hear ‘Pina 
fore’ again. 

That Art would rejoice and all Boston 
flock to see, if while both are playing here 
we could have Mr. Salvini’s Othello to Mr. 
Willard’s Jago. 

That Bessie Hatton is much missed from 
‘The Middleman,’ and what ‘Judah’ will be 
without her deponent refuses to anticipate. 

That|the Wang elephant ought to be 
given a reception at the Country Circus. 

That Miss Clarke’s§ delightful Bella 
Dixon is a fit companion picture to her 
never-to-be-forgotten Mrs. Postlethwaite. 

That the Bowdoin Square Theatre will 
be besieged by friends, though Held By the 
Enemy. 

That somebody says Mark Smith’s act- 
ing is ‘deliberately impetuous.’ 

That one naturally exclaims ‘Great 
Scott!’ on hearing that young Cyril, of 
that surname, has had an offer from 
Augustine Daly to fill his place who, what- 
ever his faults, always Drew. 

That Miss Davis’ bull-tight adds a fourth 
circus to the three Boston will next week 
be blessed withal. 

That Salvini is almost here, and the 
matinée girl renounces Huyler and all his 
works to save up ducats. 

That Batty Todd raises Cane in the 
Middleman’s affairs. 

That if Chas. Frohman doesn’t own the 
earth, he does most of the stars. 


Announcement and Chat. 

‘The County Councilor,’ having scored a 
great and richly deserved success, remains 
at the Boston Museum until further no- 
tice. 


‘The Middleman,’ Boston’s enthusiastic 
appreciation of which almost tempts one 
to believe the legends of Bosten culture, 
will be seen another week at the Tremont 
Theatre, and thousands will enjoy Mr. 
Willard’s wonderful work as Cyrus Blen- 
karn, 


‘Miss Helyett,’ despite her too awfully 
suggestive name, a very demure and prop- 
er maiden, will tarry at the Hollis St. 
Theatre another week. 


‘Gloriana,’ successor in Boston's fickle 
affections to ‘gurgly’ Jane, is booked for a 
prolonged stay at the Columbia Theatre. 


‘Held by the Enemy,’ most picturesque 
and moving of war dramas, comes to the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre on Monday fora 
week's stay. 


Notable among the talent of the ‘Miss | 


Helyett’ Company, is Mark Smith, as the 
venturesome artist; M. A. Kennedy, asa 
thick witted young Englishman; Harry 
Harwood, as the delightful old fraud of a 
Quaker, with his droll book of moral max- 
ims; Kate Davis is a flery Spanish matron, 
with a dance @ la Carmencita; Marie 
Cahill as a sensational dancer and Louise 
Leslie-Carter as the dainty and demure 
| little Quakeress.{ 


‘Neil Burgess’s Circus’ will doubtless 
hold the stage at the Park Theatre to the 
end of the season. 


De Wolf Hopper, prime favorite with 
comic-opera-goers, will bring ‘Wang’ back 
to the Globe next week for a brief visit. 


Miss Belle Stokes, who has achieved 
many a theatrical success, /will be seen as 
| Miss Fauntleroy at the Grand Opera House, 
jnext week. Her Kangaroo dance has 
made a hit wherever seen. 


On April 28, for a single matinée per 
| formance, Miss Jennie O'Neill Potter, the 
| celebrated monologue artist of New York, 
| will be seen at the Hollis Street Theatre in 
her wonderful series of character sketches, 
| ‘Flirts and Matrons.’ The piece is in two 
} acts of four scenes each, and illustrates the 
;eight stages of woman’s life. It begins 
| with a child of eight, with doll and chew- 
ing gum; followed in succession by the 
Vassar student, with a mission in the 
emancipation of her sex; the bud making 
| her debut into fashionable society; the 
full-blown belle surrounded by ardent 
| suitors ; the bride, ready for the altar; and 
|}She becomes a slighted wife, later an 
anxious and neglected one; and finally the 
}the aged grandmother mourning for the 


| One stray lamb, the favorite boy, who has | 


gone wrong. 


There have been hundreds of requests 
for a few—or many—presentations of ‘John 


stay here. 


engagement. 

The humors of waiting at a station, as 
|illustrated by Hoyt in ‘A 
| Ground,’ will be shown at the Howard all 
next week. Charles Cowles, who has done 
| clever work in other pieces, will have the 
principal part, that of a stranger. 





Professional Typewriting. 


| Asa convenience to the busy business, 
to stay. 
other recent innovations, 
business methods. 


Among the number 


depended upon, Miss 0. L. Jost, who has 
her studio at 120 Tremont St., holds her 
placein the van. Merchants and others in 
need of such services can confidently en- 
trust their work to her experienced hands. 


An Elysium for Ladies. 


With the mulifarious marts for ladies 
shopping tours that abound in Boston, it 
seems almost incredible that a long felt 
want by the fair sex should not have been 
realized and provided for many moons ago, 
when the proverbial enterprise of our mer- 
chants is taken into consideration. But it 
has remained for the new house of L. G. 
McIntosh & Co., to take the initiative in this 
direction. The opportunities for having 
| ladies’ wear made to order are legion, but 





| this house was established for the express | 
| purpose of providing ready-made garments | 


| of equal style and finish in every particu- 
| lar to ordered goods. A visit to their em- 


| porium is convincing evidence of how well 


ed. Mr. McIntosh, the head of this al- | 


ready successful venture, is no stranger to 
the ladies of Boston, 
many years manager of ©. F. Hovey & Co’s 
|suit and garment department, where he 
has made a multitude of apprecative 
friends, and where he has perfected him 
self inall the arts and details of his pro- 
fession. 


Ee plans have been conceived and matur- | 
| 
| 





ideal one, extending as it does through 
from 214 Boylston Street to 54 Park 
| Square, and comprising an effective ap- 
| pearing six story building, with an ornate 
| frontage, and being marvelously arranged 
| throughout for the elegant convenience of 
| their patrons. The embellishments are of 
| solid polished oak, and include handsomely 
jappointed fitting and retiring rooms, and 
| wardrobes and drawers for the protection 
of their stock, in which every garment is 


placed at night, insuring preservation and | 


freshness of appearance. McIntosh & Co. 
are both importers and manufacturers, and 
carry a complete line of cloaks and cos- 
tumes for Ladies, Misses and Children, they 


j}have recently received from the leading | 


‘The Country Circus’ can remain at the | 2¢siguers of Paris and London a large and 


Boston Theatre but one more week and 


Boston will not fail to giveit the farewell 
its unique attractions deserve. 


/most carefully selected stock of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s garments of the 
very latest models and cut. All of their 
| Offerings are of this season’s purchase, 


‘Dr. Bill,’ who prescribes nothing but! and will be sold at the smallest possible 


laughter and compounds his own prescrip- | margin of profit. 


tions, comes back to the 
House on Monday for a week’s stay. 


Among their many 


Grand Opera | conveniences is a perfector elevator which | 


; communicates with each floor, and from 


Needham’s Double’ during Mr. Willard’s | 
This play hardly received a fair | 
chance during Mr. Willard’s previous en- | 


Hole in the} 


man, the professional typewriter has come | 
For as with the telephone and | 
the typewriter | 
is now considered a necessary adjunct to 


who are considered experts in their pro- | 
fession, and whose work is always to be | 


having been for! 


The location chosen by this firm is an | 
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Public Garden and Common, as well as of 
the immediate Back Bay section is obtain- 
able. 

endorse 
enterprising firm. 


t 
the upper stories an extensive view of the | 


A Perfect Polish. 


There are a multitude of metal polishes 
on the market, for each one of which su- 
periority over others is claimed; but, it is 
one thing to clsim effectiveness, and quite 
another to practically demonstrate such a 
clsim. The only true test of meritis the 
judgment pronounced by the housewife, 
and io this connection Starine has now 
become a household word, its high quality 
having always been maintained. All enter- 
prising dealers keep it, and it is manu- 
factured and on sale tothe trade by Sam- 
uel Kidder, at 60 Federal Street, Boston. 


STERLING SILVER 


DINNER WARE, 
TEA SERVICES, 
TOILET SETS. 


New and exclusive patterns for 





this season. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD. & GO. 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


HATS 


-AT 


AKSUN & GD. 


Sole Agent for Dunlap & Co. 


N. ¥. Hats. 


_ 126 TREMONT ST., 


‘Opp. Park Street Church. 





| ~ — - - 
LEND A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


Exodus of the Utes......+.++++0-. Rev. H. F. Bond 
Elmira Retormatory.....2. socccsscccvecccccccscecs 
Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial......-secssscesees enene 
Notes from New York......-. A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


For sale by all, newsmen. 
| tion, $2.00. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 
During rebuilding of 131 Tremont street, is at 
7? TEMPLE PLACE, BOOM 56. 


Annual subscrip- 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most skillful and | 


successful members of his profession. 


We prophecy an early and liberal | 
nt of the new departure of this | 


| three recitals, $3. 


| 
: 


} 





AMUSEMENTS. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
MONDAY AFTERNOO®S, April ts, ) 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, April 20, } at 2.0, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 23, —} 
THREE RECITALS 
By the renowned Piano Virtuose, EUGEN 


D’ ALBERT 


Subscription tickets, with reserved seats, for th 
Single tickets, $1.50, ready 
Thursday. Subscription tickets now on sale at 
Box office. Knabe Piano used at all L’Albert 


recitals 
BOWDOIN sitearne. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.......- Props. and Managers 


WEEK APRIL 2. 
WILLIAM GILLETTE'S PLAY, 


HELD BY THE ENENY, 


A Picturesque and Moving War Drama. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON..«+-eeeeee Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


2d BIG 
WEEK. 

“The best yet.” —Herald. 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S PRODUCTION, 


GLORIANA., 


A JOY FOREVER. 
THE BEST COMEDY, THE BEST COMPANY 
OF THE SEASUN. CROWDED NIGHTLY 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. Evenings at 8. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE... -cccccccreccscescocess Manager 


NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee 2. 


Thursday, April 21, at2 P.M. 
REVIVAL OF 


PINAFORE. 


TESTIMONIAL TO 
JOHN J. BRAHAM. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. BM. FIELD. .--cccecccesccccccccerces Manager. 


GREAT SUCCESS 


OF THE NEW COMEDY BY JEROME, 


THE COUNCILOR’S WIFE. 


Received With 
SHOUTS OF LAUGHTER. 


Even’gs at8. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


HOLLIS sitearie. 
Isaac B. RICH.....+-.+--Proprietor and Manager 
Of the Operatic Comedy, 


Miss HELYETT, 


Which bas met with instant and sweeping success, 
and is crowding the theatre to the doors. 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Propa.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


WEEK APRIL 25, 
Every Eve’g and Mats. Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY, 


DR. BILL! 


An Excellent Company, with Original Proper- 
ties. Appropriate Sceuery and Handsome Cos- 
tumes. “DR. BILL’’ will be preceded at every 
| performance by 


SUNSET, 


A CHARMING ONE-ACT PLAY. 
Next attraction—Kate Claxton in “THE WORLD 
AGAINST HER.” 


~ GLOBE THEATRE. 














A Superior Toilet Article. 


This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Cagsing the Face and Hands, after its 
application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresk 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & OCO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 
NEW BEPFORD, MASS. 


SANO CARU, 


For sate by Druggists and | 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 
Commencing Monday, April 25, 7 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 
— DeWolf — 


HOPPER 


And his Merry Company in 


WANG. 
Positively last presentation of this opera by the 
| above company, Eve’gs at 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 
Sunday evening, April 24—Testimopia! to 
| Bus. Mgr. Morkill and Treas. Hamilburg.- 


Monday, May 2d—A TIN NAPOLEON. 


- HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS..... -. Proprietor and Manager. 





One Week Commencing MONDAY, April 25. 


‘A HOLE IN THE GROUND. 


| Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 




















& 
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view, nothing is wasted, 
scrap of 
throws away 


two or three others in 





davs. 











HEARD ON THE STREET... 


With blaring horn and rolling drums, 
jehold, the long procession comes! 
W hat is it shrilly leads the van? 
Name it, on-lookers, if you can! 
Says Mrs. Hayseed: “Look there, Sophy; 
That thing on wheels’s the callyopey.” 
Says Mrs. Towner: ‘My, I hope 
Some day they’ll smash that callyope!"’ 
But sweet Miss Sadie Primrose she 
Pronounces it ‘cal-li-o-pe!” 

—{Harper’s Bazar. 


WITH THE NIGHT. 


O doubts, dull passions, and base fears, 
That harrassed and oppressed the day, 
Ye poor remorses and vain tears, 
That shook this house of clay: 


All heaven to the western bars 
Is glittering with the darker dawn; 
Here with the earth, the night, the stars, 
Ye have no place: begone! 
Atlantic. 


Nothing Wasted. 


in Paris, says the London Saturday Re- 
not the smallest 
paper; that which everyone else 
here becomes a source of 
rofit. 

Old provision tins, for instance, are full 
f money; the lead soldering is removed 
nd melted down into cakes, while the tin 
roes to make children’s toys. Old boots, 
ywever bad, always contain in the arch 
f the foot at least one sound piece that 
vill serve again, and generally there are 
the sole, the heel, 


ind atthe back. Scraps of paper go to 


the cardboard factory, orange peel to the 


iarmalade maker, and so on. 

The ideas suggested are not always 
creeable, and to see a a rag-picker fishing 
range peel oat of the basket is enough to 

ake one forswear marmalade— but there 
s worse than that. The most valuable 
efuse— that which fetches 2 francs the 
ilo—is hair; the long goes to the hair- 
‘esser, while the short is used, among 

ier things, for clarifying oils. 


A Dog in Place of Rent. 


Sir,” said an anxious inguirer in the 

ve of a young man, as he deferentially 

e obeisance before Mr. Curtis Ben- 

at the West London Police Court, 

can you advise mein my difficulty? My 

andlord has seized my dog for the rent. 
Is he justified in doing so, Sir?” 

“Yes,” briefiy replied Mr. Bennett. ‘A 

w is achattel, and your landlord can 

ze your chattels if you don't pay your 

ent.” 

Chis brief colloquy, says the Galignani 

Messenger, establishes a new and impor- 

int use for dogs. Instead of undertak- 

g the risky and unsatisfactory process 


xpressively known as ‘shooting the 
moon,’ @ distressed tenant may present 


s landlord with a poodle or a pug in lieu 


if rent. One dog, if properly trained to 
turn to the householder after a brief 


ourn with the house proprietor, may 
suffice for the ordeal of many quarter- 
Owners of animals with this quali- 
ation may even demand exemption from 


taxation on the ground that—like the dogs 


f shepherds and blind men—they pay the 





Boys and Children’s Department, 


Next weekthe Standard Clothing Com- 
pany will have something to say about 
Spring Clothing for boys and children, and 

is needless to add that what they do say 

| interest parents. What is even more 
the point, what this house says they can 

1 will do, they invariably perform. 
lhey are making a specialty this season of 

itfitting young people in connection with 

ir extensive men’s clothing business; and 

their exclusive styles in both foreign and 

iestic fabrics in all the new colorings 

effects, all at reasonable prices, enable 

n to suit the most fastidious tastes and 

and at the same time satisfy the more 

jie purse. We unhesitatingly advise 

thers especially to be sure and see what 

Standard’ has to say about Children’s 
Clothing in our next issue. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


4s been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
i rs for their children while Teething, with 
tsuceess. It soothes the child, softens the 

Guts, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
e vels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
Vietber arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
W Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


ng Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 
ag Book with complete in- 


CAN F a formation mailed FREE. 
THE 
RERKSHIRE HILLS ER 
SANATORIUM, 


-r. W, E, BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


_ 





A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 





DR. HALE 
Is 70 years old. 
OUR FIRM 


Is 75 years old. 
WHAT THEN ? 

















fessional men 


purchase 
CARPETS. 





Now OPEN. 


L. 6. McIntosh & Go. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO 54 PARK SQUARE. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CLOAKS AND GOSTUMES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses & Children, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNERS OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


— OF THE — 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has been purchased this 
Spring, and will be sold at the Smallest Mar- 
gin of Profit. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. | 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARK. 





TOR MARK. 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed go strong is my faith 
in ite efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi‘. .end me their Express and P. O, address, 





7. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y- 
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Why, just this: In so many years, pro- 


and merchants get 


some sort of a reputation in a com- 
munity. Everybody knows what Dr. 
Hale’s is; as for our own 
Well, just consider it when next you 





Probably the Result will be that you 
will come to OUR NEW STORE. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


658 Washington St., opp. Boylston, 
Boston. 


CARRIAGES 


WE HAVE ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN PLEASURE 
CARRIAGES, AND WE INVITE 
CAREFUL INSPECTION OF 
WOULD BE PURCHASERS, 


WAREROOMS, 


110, 112 & 114 SUDBURY ST, 


5. A. Stewart 


— AND — 


Kimball Bros. Go. 





MINARD’ 
“KING OF PAIN.” 









LINIMEN 


The Cotton Picker 


As a business proposition, 

It is unquestionable that no other 
staple known to man has attained a com- 
mercial importance equal to that of cot- 
ton. 

It is most certainly true that no other 
article enters so extensively into the 
aggregate value of the commerce of the 
United States. 

Cold and indisputable census calcula- 
tions bear out these statements, and were 
no accurate figures attainable, there re- 
mains, nevertheless, no room for doubt 
upon the subject to one who. pauses fora 
moment to reflect, that aside from the 
few barbarians in remote sections of the 
earth who are content to clothe them- 
selves in smiles as with a garment, there 
is no human being who does not make 
habitual, daily use of cotton in some 
form. 


The cotton crop, therefore, may justly 
be considered the most important in the 
agricultural interests of America. 

Yet it is evident to a child that insome 
respects its cultivation and garnering 
have been hitherto conducted on ante- 
diluvian that would scarcely 
have been tolerated fifty years age in the 
growth and harvesting of any other nat- 
ural products. 

The cotton is world-wide and 
universal, its manufacture has called into 
play the highest and most wonderful ap- 
plications of human genius to mechani- 
cal appliances, yet until very recently it 
does not seem to have occurred to any- 
one that a discovery fully asimportant as 
that of the process of ginning, carding, 
spinning or weaving cotton was involved 
in the solution of the problem how best to 
gather the raw productin the field. In 
other words, while generations of me- 
chanics have exhausted the best efforts of 
brain and genius upon the development 
and improvement of the cotton-gin, the 
carding machine, the spinning jenny 
and the power loom, noone seems to have 
realized that of greater and far wider 


reaching importance than all these 
would be the creation of a machine by 


methods 


use of 


which the labor cost of gathering the 
ripened staple might be reduced toa 
minimum. 

The fact that this enormous crop of 


world-wide use is today practically all 
picked by hand suggested toa far-sighted 
mechanic a field of operations for a me- 
chanical invention that will revolution- 
ize the cotton-growing industry even 
more radically than did Whitney’s dis- 
covery of the gin or Watt’s successful 
application of the power of steam to the 
operation of the loom. In other words, 
there was born in this man’s brain an 
inspiration which has furnished the 
world witha mechanicai contrivance of 
parallel nature and of greater importance 
than McCormick’s kindred invention of 
the grain-reaper. 

The device to which Las been given the 
simple but all-significant title of the 
Cotton Picker has supplied a waiting 
world with a machine which will, with 
the precision of automatism and the un- 
flagging diligence of mechanical per- 
sistence, gather every pound of cotton 
that can be grown upon this earth ata 
labor cost of less than 20 per cent of the 
expense of the present annoying, tedious, 
costly and not altogether certain method 
of hand-picking. 

It is this machine, its construction, 
operation and recorded success, that we 
ask P hoe to consider from a financial 
standpoint. The company controlling 
the patent on this machine are now offer- 
ing a limited amount of stock for sale at 
their office, 31 Milk st. Intelligent minds 
must be impressed wfth its intrinsic 
value. 


KELLEY & CO., 
HATTEHERS. 


Hats Made § 
to Order. 
Children’s 
Silkk Hats a 
Specialty. 
Silk and Der- 
by Hats Block- 
ed and Retrim- 
med in the 


Latest Styles. ae 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 


WM. H. JACKSON, 


| TATLOR, 


|18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and 
|} best manner, alsv Cutting, 
| Removed from Garments. 














Repaired tn the 
Making. Shine 











|A FALSE PROPHECY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Would-be prophets tel) us 
We shall not re-know 
Them that walked our fellows, | 
In the ways below! | 
Smoking, smouldering Tophets, 
Steaming, hopeless plaints! 
Dreary, mole-eyed prophets!) 
Pocr, skin-pledging saints! 


Knowing not the Father, 
What their prophecies? 

Grapes of such none gather— 
Only thorns and lies! 


—|Cosmopolitan. 


THE BROAD STREET TURN. 


BY NYM CRINKLE. 


Burt Cliny Halstead, broker, Broad | 
Street, turned over a new leaf on a New | 
Year. I met him at Dr. Hall’s church in| 
the morning. He had a reformed look in | 
the corner of his eyes. “I am through,” | 
he said in a calm, business-like manner. | 





I believe that anywhere Cline would be 
calleda good fellow. He held strictly to 
the business principle of skinning his 
fellow man alive on Broad Street and 
blowing ina pile when the boys were not 
on that financial warpath 

One day, Cline, as I said, turned a leaf 
He did it methodically, calculatingly and 
firmly. He was polishing bis dome before 
the glass, and as he laid the brush down he 
said, ‘I must get married.” 

Very punctilious and discreet was Cline. 
He proposed to get married just as he pro- 
posed to buy Nashville and Tennessee. It 
was a good investment. 

Then he set about it in the most extraor- 
dinary Broad Street manner. ‘I don't 
want,” sald he, ‘any giddy beauties around. 
They’ve been around till I’m tired. 1 want 
a mature, sensible, sober, economical, tidy, 
level-headed, modest, healthy, good-tein- 
pered, prudent, affectionate, sagacious, 
lovable, motherly, genteel, sterling woman. 
Girls be blowed! Girls make me weary, 
and I’m going to organize the business of 
getting what I want. I can give an hour a 
day for the next year to the finding of 
what [I want, and I'm too old a business 
hand to have what I don’t want. 

He would advertise. Yes, he would. No 
nonsensical rot about cultared gent desir- 
ing to meet cultured lady, but straight busi- 
ness proposition. It would involve immense 
clerical system—very well, would get 
typewriter, dictate answers for an hour 

very morning. 

“First thing to do—get typewriter; 
must be business girl—girl bad—but have 
to put up with it~—no women typewriters 
in the market, all girls, d—n shame.” 


One morning there came to Cline’s gen- 
eral office in Broad Street a girl in 
a baby waist, with a pearl-gray 
pelisse over her shoulders and a cornelian 
ring on her finger. One of Cline’s young 
men noticed her first standing by the door. 
He told me afterward that what he noticed 
was the absurd chip sallor hat with a blue 
ribbon and an anchor on it, and he won- 
dered if she hadn't borrowed it from her 
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tion of tremolo in it that one gets froma 
fresh raspberry jelly. 

“Allright. I can’t bother with you to- 
day; come to-morrow,” and Cline fell to 
signing checks and chip hat went away, 
and the young man outside poked his nose 
through the crystal portal of his barrier, 
puckered his lips and flipped two or three 
bars of ‘‘The Maid with the Milking Pail” 
after her. 


The little office with the cathedral win- 
dows took on anew feature. There was an 
instrument under the sash, with a black 
tin roof over it, and a little sailor hat, with 
a vlue ribbon on it, hung on the bronze peg 
opposite the door. 

‘*Now, then,” said Cline, putting on a 
most forbidding air of strict business. 
**You understand that the matter for which 
I have engaged you is entirely aside from 
the regular business of this office. By the 
way, what shall I call you? Miss what? 
Chalcey? Well, never mind the Nelly. I'll 
call you Miss Chalcey, it’s more business 
like; and I don’t want youto talk outside 
of this room about any of the business you 
have to transact here. Dv you understand? 
If you get that straight to begin with 
there'll be no trouble.” 

Then she turned her demure face toward 
him and said, ‘‘Yes, sir,” so meekly and 
patiently and profoundly that he noticed 
her eyes. They were agates—moss-agates, 
by Jove. Funny little spots in them that 
swam and danced round and melted into 
each other in the most absurdly molten 
way, asif there might be little caldrons 
under them where the light was boiled and 
softened down into some ridiculous girl 
nonsense. 

So they got along very nicely without 
any nonsense. Cline would come in about 
half past ten or eleven, look to see if the 
sailor hat was hanging on the peg, grunt 
out, ‘Good morning, Miss Chalcey,” and 
then sit down at bis desk to open letters. 

Of course sbe got to know all about it 

-whatit was he was trying to do—and 
he grew to consult her on some of the 
details. Like a good girl she put her 
whole heart into it and really tried to help 
him all she could to find the wife he 
wanted. How could she help it, and then, 
too, she couldn't help finding out by de- 
grees that Cline drew some heavy checks 
and had a swell circle of acquaintances. 

And he—well, he, like a good, methodi- 
cal business man, fell into a routine here 
as elsewhere. His heart was constructed | 
on solid clock-work business principles, 
and one morning when he came in the sail- 
or hat was not on the peg. 
him at once. It always does annoy a 
business man to have things irregular. 
He fidgeted in his chair. It was too bad. 
Nobody could be depended on, and here 
were several letters to be answered. He 
called Swain in. ‘‘Where is that young 
woman?” 

Swain started a little, as if he felt 
guilty of having abducted her, and said, 
‘‘What do you want, atypewriter? Here’s 
Wallace and Durea and Clapp, any one of 
‘em can——” 

And Cline shouted, ‘‘Nonsense! Shut 
the door!” 

Then he noticed the bronze peg. 
an jronical and plucked aspect. 

The next day when she came he repri- 
manded her flercely. ‘‘It annoyed me very 


It had 





little brother to come downtown in; it set 
up so perky and saucily on top of her ridic- 
ulous wad of brown hair, as if she might 
be a lieutenant in the Salvation Army. 


It's astonishing what things these young | 


idiots notice. 

He went round and said, ‘‘What can we 
do for you, madam?” 

**Madam” jis a kind of official squelcher 
kept for girls who venture away from their 
proper salesrooms to where young men can 
get back at them and pay them off in their 

wn coin. 

“Tama typewriter,” said chip hat, very 
meekly. ‘‘I came to answer an advertise- 
ment.” 

Then they directed her into the little 
office with cathedral windows, using a sign 
language of their own and telegraphing to 
each other by winks, one of them even 
whistling a few bars, pianissimo, of ‘When 
the Robins Nest Again.” Then they saw 


the chip hat go through the fatal glass door | 


on the other side of which Cline kept his 
grim official severity. 


He was signing checks. 
the most serious moments of his life. He 
looked up and saw the chip hat cocked on 
top of the brown hair. It aggravated him 
just a little, as if a deacon should see one 
of the New York ballet girls in his country 


church and she should bow to him sweetly. | 


He leaned back in his cathedral chair, stuck 
his legs out straight and fastened his com- 
mercial eye on his check book. 

“Well, young woman, I want a discreet 
confidential secretary to answer corre- 
spondents. She’s got to be here at ten 
o’clock every morning, attend to business 
strictly, and she can't get away till two or 
three. Thé salary is twelve dollars a week. 
Do ycu think you can get down to that 
kind of drudgery for that pittance and keep 
the business in this room?” 

All that Cline ever heard was a demure 
little ‘‘Yes, sir,” that had the same sugges- 


It was one of | 


jmuch,” he said from his chair, without 
jlooking round. ‘‘You should have sent 
|me some word. I depended on you. It’s 
| very irregular and unbusiness-like.” 

| She tarned round and looked at him in 
|her meek way. ‘‘My mother is dying,” 
| She said. ‘I have negleeted her to-day so 
jas not to disappoint you.” 

| His astonishment twisted him round in 
| his chair, and he came plump up against 
|the agates, swimming in some kind of 
| light he bad never seen before. 


|jumping up. ‘What do you mean by hay- 
| ing a sick mother and not telling me? What 
|do you mean by coming here to-day? Will 
| you never get any business ideas into your 
jhead? [ told you that this room was to 
} be confidential. Do you eall it confidential 
to act in this manner? I’m surprised, Miss 

|Chalcey. I’m hurt.” 

He took down the sailor hat. ‘“Youare 
to go back to your mother—at once.” 

He opened the door. ‘Here, Swain, get 
me acoupé.” And Swain saw the sailor 
hat In his hand. 


It was about a week after this. The 
room had half atonof letters init. Cline 
used to come in, look at the bronze peg 
and go away again. Then the sailor hat 
reappeared. 


co’s, and on Cline’s desk was a tiny buuch 
| of violets. He shook hands with her, con- 
gratulated her on her mother’s recovery 
and said: ‘‘Pshaw! don’t mention it, my 
child. I’m just about as kind as the aver- 
age business man—no more, no iess. 
| We've got a terrible lot of business 
here.” 

| They both laughed! 

| Cline was im particularly good spirits 
jthat morning. It was so comfortable, 
don’t you know, to have the office routine 


It annoyed | 


| *Confound it, Miss Chaleey!” he said, bh 


Miss Chalcey was there waiting, so was | 
her little lunch that she always ate when | 
Cline and Wallace went down to Delmoni- | 


| 





go on in its regular business-like way— 
to hear the click of the instrument; to 
get side glimpses of two white rounded 
wrists dancing a gallopade; to know that 
the chip hat was covering up that infernal 
bronze peg. 

It went on about a week, with a little 
bunch of violets every morning on his 
desk, which he always put in his button- 
hole when he went uptown. There were 
two days when he hadn’t gota pin, and 
she had, and so she fastened them on for 
him, and there was one awfully nasty day 
when he actually helped her eat her lunch, 
and enjoyed it. 

Then the whole affair came to a sudden 
stop. These things always do in real 
life. 

It was a Monday morning. She had 
hung up ber hat and dusted off her machine 
when Cline said, witha horribly sad ex- 
pression of countenance : 

‘‘Miss Chalcey, you’ve been a very 
faithful and efficient secretary, and I’m 
sorry I’ve got to lose you, but the fact is 
I've found the woman I want, and of 
course I shall not need you any more.” 

She was looking at bim dreamily, as if 
she wondered where the paragon came 
from that filled his bill. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘strange as it may sound 
I’ve actually picked out the woman who is 
to be my wife, and [ shall not want a 
secretary. We've had a very pleasant 
time here together, haven't we?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

**And you remember all the qualities that 
I was fool enough to expect in one 
woman?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*Well, I’ve found most of ‘em.’ 

‘I'm very glad, sir.” 

“Do you think, Miss Chalcey, from 
what you know of me that she will have 
me if [ ask her?” 

**Yes, sir-” 

“You truly think so on business princi- 
ples?” 

‘-Yes, sir.” 

“Then, by Jove, [ll marry her. You 
can consider yourself discharged Miss 
Chalcey—Nelly.” 

And she was. 

The only unbusiness-like thing they dd 
was to both try to look out the ridiculous 
little pane at the same time—and no two 
business people could do that simultane- 
ously without looking like Siamese twins. 
—[{New York World. 


Some Old Persons. : 


At Dreznica, in the district of Mostar, 
Austria, lives a peasant named Anton 
Juritch, who, if his documents are to be 
credited,’says the London Daily News, is 
at present 130 years old. 
in his vineyard and goes to church every 
Sunday, although che church is ‘two 
hours’ distant from his home. His eyes 
are still good, and enable him to see at a 
distance. His eyebrows meet over the 
nose and grow so thickly that they have to 
be cut that they may not obscure his sight. 
He likes to talk of old times and tells in- 
teresting stories. His mother died aged 
120, but his father died young. After this 
another case reported by our Paris corres- 
pondent must decidedly take a second 
place. JA retired tradeswoman named 
Wirth, says our correspondent, was 
buried yesterday, having died in Paris at 
the age of 104, She had always lived in 
the Eleventh Arrondissement, which is not 


thought the healthiest in Paris, and was 


married during The Huodred Days. 


‘*This new soap,” said the barber, ‘‘is very 
nice. It is made largely of cream, with 
just a dash of alcohol in it.” 


ife. 


He still works | 


‘Well, re- 

member I’m atemperance man,” returned 
| Dobbers, ‘‘and don’t put any more of it in 
y mouth than you can help.”—[ Brooklyn 








When you ask your gro- 


j 


| cer for Java, he does not 


f 


offer you Maracaibo and say 
it is ‘just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott's Emulsion of 





cod-liver oil, # he is honest, 
| he will not try to sell you 
something “just as good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on carRE- 
FUL LIVING ; 


we send it free. 
Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
+ Scott’s Em 
four druggist keeps t's ulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $:. 
4 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





Send forgCatalogue 


Smith Premier aTypewiter Go, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





$30. Pants, #8. Over- 
ENGRAVING 
INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
| MISS GRANT, 


Makes the Best Fit- 
coats, #30. 
py 
AND 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
'PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


ting Garments. Suits, 
/ Brow 
| PRINTING. 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


|: 


KIDDER PEABODY & C0, 


| 
| BANKERS.| 
| 113 Devonshire St. Boston, 


|assue AERCANTILE and TRAVELLER: 
JREDITS available jin all parts of the wor 

| through MESSRs. 

} 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 


|LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 

| Buy and sell] FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

| TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 

| CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCE> 
STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Bost! 

| New York and Philadelphia.} 


| Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors of 


‘American and Foreign Pateh's, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


| NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applicat 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowan 
| if desired. 

Have you a MOLE, WART or WEN? 
If so have it removed without pain 





‘Twenty-eight years experience. 
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A CONTRAST. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Certain it is in ancient times, 

That poetry was free from rhymes. 
To-day, alas! most rhymes are free 
From any spate like ouy: 


‘The Oldest Graduate. 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Furley of the 
class of 1818 of Harvard College leaves the 
Rev. William H. Furness, D. D., LL. D., 
of the class of 1820, pastor emeritus of 

ie First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, one of the best-known Unitarian 

ivines in the country, the oldest living 
rraduate of the college. Dr. Furness is 
ale and hearty, and though he will cele- 
rate his ninetieth birthday on April 20, is 
possessed of more vigor and energy than 
any menof sixty. His eyesight is not 
hedimmed and his frame is still sturdy, 
and he can walk moderate distances with 
ease. Though his hair is white as snow, 

s smooth face is ruddy and does not 
seem like that of a man of four score 
years and ten. 

Dr. Forness was born in Boston,April 20, 

his mother being a descendant of 

pt. Clapp, who emigrated to America as 
early as 1629 and became a notable figure 
ong the Pilgrim Fathers. After his 
raduation from the Boston Latin School 
entered Harvard University, and receiv- 


é bis diploma in 1820, became a student 
» Divinity School, from which he was 
aaeunal in 1823. On January 12, 1825, 


he was ordained pastor of the First Unitari- 
Society of Philadelphia. On the fif- 
anniversary of ordination, in 
_ be resigned. He received the degree 
f Doctor of Divinity from Harvard, in 
i7, and that of Doctor of Letters from 
Columbia, at its centennial in 1887. 
He was for thirty years previous to the 
war one of the most ardent, fearless and 
persistent advocates of freedom for the 
He took part inthe public prayer 
meeting held in Philadelphia on the day of 
John Brown’s execution, December 2, 1859, 
and afterwards went with several others to 
railroad station, when Brown’s body 
brought from the gallows’ by General 
Hector Tyndale and James Miller McKim. 
On August 25, 1825, James Furness mar- 
Miss Annie Jenks, of Salem, Mass., 
who died several years ago. All of his 
family of four children have shed lt stre on 
itation of their father. 


his 


Sliave 


was 


His eldest | 
William Henry Furness, was an artist | — 


f great promise, the complete fulfilment | 


which was prevented by death. 


nly daughter, Mrs. Annie Lee Wister, has | 


His | 


enriched literature with along line of | 


harming translations from the German. 


Of Dr. Horace Howard Furness it is hardly | 
necessary to say that he has attaineda rep- 
ulation co-extensive with the English lan- | 


ge as a Shakesperian scholar, ‘his. vari- 
rum edition of the great dramatist being a| 
veritable storehouse of information. 
other son, Frank Furness, 
architect. 
pride in his children and 
two eS 


is blessed with | 


— — es 


Eggs at Easter. 


The use of eggs for Easter can be | 
traced, says Count de Gebelin, in his 
Religious History of the Calendar, to the 


His 


is a leading | Can have the 
Dr. Furness takes a pardonable | 





theology and philosophy of the Egyptians, | 


Persians, Gauls, Greeks, and Romans, 
among all of whom an egg was a symbol 
if the universe, the work of the supreme 
livinity. 

Che Persians, says Harper’s Bazar, gave 
presents of eggs at the feast of the New 
Ye ar—i. e., the feast of the vernal equi- 

ox—in honor of the renewal of all things. 

‘The Egyptians held the egg as a sacred 
emblem of the renovation. of mankind 
after the deluge. The Jews adopted it to 
suit the circumstances of their history, as 
a type of their departure from Egypt, and 
t was used in the feast of the Passover as 
part of the furniture of the table with the 
Paschal lamb.” The early Druids used the 
egg in their ceremonies. 





In Russia one man greets another on | 


Easter with ‘Jesus Christ is risen.” ‘Yes, 
risen,” 
egg is given. 


He is 


"reply is made; and then an| 
In Moscow no meeting takes | 


lace without this salutation and exchange. | 


The meanest pauper in the street present- | 


ng an egg and repeating the words ‘Chris- 
8s Voscrees’ may demanda salute even | 
the Empress.” 
In some countries of Italy 
arried to the church to be blessed, and 
then taken home and set out with flowers 
nthe table. Every visitor during Easter 
week is invited to eat an Easter egg, an in- 
v tation which must not be refused. Eggs 
n all countries are sent as tokens at this 
time, and enter into the sentiments and 
astimes of old and young alike. 


‘For ‘Over Fifty Years. 


spe. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 

. by mothers for their children teething. It 

othesthe child, softens the gums. allays at 

pain cures wind colic,and is the 6 pest rem 7 ie 

siouehout the woth "Be buns sau ash or ae 
th. 

Ww INSLOW’S SOOTHING me. send 


eggs are 


j 
| 


} 


See 0 - fashioned 
of every kind; also, old 
fee and silver watches, 
} Jeez chains, rings, ear- 
| edrope, pins, bracelets or 
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~NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIES.. 19,832,085,22 


$2,185,841.73 


Peewee eeeee 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return 


again. Imeana 
radical cure. I have made tho d sease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 


warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott‘e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ARSTIC—— 
A NEEDLEWORK 


Patterns are illustrated and descred every month in 


The Household Monthly 


Italso contains the latest fashions besides many 
other articles of special interest to ladies. It is dis- 
tinctly alady’s magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR. 








We have made the price so low that if you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
withoutit. SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy. 


Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 


RB PURCHASE ST., Boston, MASS, 


Patent” W. S. A. Corset and 
tHealth Waist. 


<"Xdmired™ by ‘thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics’ 
{ Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
PISL Tremont Street, Room 16. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 





ir HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
| ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


- MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 


Polish all \Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 





('SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


EW. 0, WHISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 


promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


‘THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalo Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Jewelry 


any article that contains 
EEE oo) or silver. Diamonds, 
etc. Five-hundred dollars paid for a certain style 
brooch or pin; $100 paid for a curious shaped string of 
gold beads; $50 for a peculiar style neck chain; $25 for 
old band bracelet. Call or cone for full particul ars. 
4 highest cash prices. SHARLES z. 
25 Washington st., Boston, up meng opposite Transcript 
office. | 


COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT) 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Will offer, 


lime only, _.a 


amount of its Treasury 


Stock, 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PAR VALUE. 


- PAID UPCAND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 


profits accruing from the Sale of 


Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga-| 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone | 
Quarries, Stumpage of Timber, | 
Rentals of Hotels, 


Franchises of Street Railways, 


Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 


the other resources of the Com- 


pany. 


$900,000 


Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


limited 


Farm Lands, | 


~ EverYMotat 


Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


Une ANY OTR 


es 
For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 


By an Old Family Physician. 


Soornina, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Generation After Generation 


Have Used It, 
>, Could a Remedy a 


Your ren. ™ 
Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 


Dr. I. 8. Jounson & Co,—It is sixty years since I first 
learned « if ye yur JOHNSON'’s ANODYNE LINIMENT, for more 
than forty years | have used it in my family I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that .can 
be found, used internal ¢ wexternal, in all cases H. 
INGALLS, Deacon 2&4 Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic, Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, C holera 
Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back 

Stiff Joints and Str aine Illustrated Rook free. Price 
M cts. Six $2.00, . JOHNSON & CO,, Boston, Mass, 


DESK EXCHA NCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


for a short @A large/line of Library and Standing Desks 


Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 18902, 


| WT'RAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A.M. > rneormapaeanie for Troy and 
6. 90a ree EXPRESS, 
11, 80 Pm Parlor car to Troy. 
3 0 AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig, — an Central and Wabash Rys. 


XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7. 00 & Butialo. : — 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS -* MONTREAL. 


8, 004 ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
OR 


10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
‘ 


Parlor 
Cars to Montreal, 
3. 05 ti P. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


7. 00 Mi "M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montreal. 
* Dally. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


| cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Boston, ase. 


PARLOR CAR for 
rt Mt. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 





THE GREAT 


Northern bin 


LIN E. 


| 


| 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


‘Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Win- 
nipeg, Great Falls, Helena and 
Butte. 

fAlso AllgPoints in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 
St. 


Double Daily Train Service from 


the Pacific Coast. 
mation, apply to 


Paul to 
For rates and further infor- 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul. 
A. C. HARVEY, 
Gen. Agt.{Great Northern Raltlway Line, 


228 WashingtonsSt., Boston, 
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And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 


16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. _ 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


APRIL 2, 189. 








Baki 
Reval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


LADY ‘POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


THOS, CALLAGHAN & CO, 
CARPETS. 


Special Mark-Down Sale. 





Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on inciai 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the yh 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 974c. 5frame Brussels, 


BEST 


55c. ALL-WOOL 











As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the Per Yard. 75 Choice Patterns. | Per Yard. 50 Choice Patterns 
| 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
most Delica are. mae : erect tae BEST | JUINTLESS 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, ‘ 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of C mith’ 6 Moguette. 25 Straw Matting 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from C. C. Us 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY IT, and Per Yard. 50 Choice Patterns. Per Yard. 500 Rolls. 
be convinced. rm 
BEST (10 Wire) 
If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, . 1? Ty STRAW 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 65c Tapestries P| . MATTINGS. 
oe a 
Per Yard. ’ 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., Per Yard. 50 Choice Patterns. er rare 200 Rolls 
PRICE, 25 CENTS BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
yerrire UALLAGHAN & GO 
THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO, THOS. Ot 


597, 599 and 601 
WASHINGTON ST,, BOSTON 


SEERSUCKER 
GINGHAMS. New Goods. 


PINK, BLUE ' 
AND CREAM COLOR. 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 








] 597, 599 and 601 


»| WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 





OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


NewiFurnishinas. 
New Methods. 





Reqular 12 1-2 ct. Goods for This Week bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see 


We have sold the ENTIRE “‘“KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 


our newly furnished store, and the new 


{ 6 y] { goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60... 


COR, DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


HORSES | 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


— DOGS, 


$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 80 Cents. 
Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled | pR, EDWARD c. BE c 
m the city. ’ Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. DR. DANIEL D. LEE, KETT, ) Attending 


DR. WILBERT SOULE. } Surgeons, 
1329 Washington Street. Shoeing fo orge at regular rates. Calls m: we night | 


Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. | and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont 





H. CHAPLIN & SON. WM. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Youne. Men's Nobby Footwear, 


Piccadillies, London Toe 








144 State Street, 


every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CoO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 


H. LYNCH & a 





Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, 
and’ Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
a@ AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER..£2 


- Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next ‘07 
| Boston an Al (ir / Craw! [ * to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
Cold | | 08S: & hte St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
; 182 Boyls ston St., near Columbus Ave. ; ; 5$2Main St. (Charlestown 
Seren »){Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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